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marks the beginning—at least for us—of 
~ an increasing focus on Hispanic culture 
as the 500th anniversary of Columbus's “dis- 
covery’ of the New World in 1492 draws 
near. The Vikings were in North America 
by A.D. 1000, and perhaps there were oth- 
ers. But it was Columbus and the Spanish 
exploration—and exploitation—that put 
the Americas on the map and forever 
changed the world. Other Europeans might 
have done the same, but they didn't, 

Pre-anniversary events will include re- 
tracing the voyage of discovery in replicas of 
Nita, Pinta; and Santa Maria. We will be 
reminded of the impact of Hispanic culture 
onthe Americas—that in 15 countries Span- 
ish still serves as the official language, and 
that the pacres who followed and sometimes 
even preceded the conquistacores estab- 
lished their church across the realm. 

Recently at a board meeting of Partners 
for Livable Places, a nationwide group de- 
voted to improving the urban environment, 
we were discussing the coming celebrations. 
LaDonna Harris,.a Comanche Indian and 
respected Native American spokeswoman, 
said, “Our people don't celebrate Colum- 
bus’s arrival, and we'll have difficulty with 
the anniversary of the Statue of Liberty.” 

She wanted to remind us, she explained, 
that America was discovered and occupied 
thousands of years before the Europeans ar- 
rived, conquered the indigenous peoples, 
and destroyed their way of life forever. 

In addition to Hispanic culture, the new- 
comers also brought diseases, including 
smallpox, which aided the conquest by kill- 
ing more than half the native population, 

As it has always been on this earth, the 
winners wrote the history books. Since no 
written language txisted in the Americas 
except for the glyphs of the Aztecs, Maya, 
and other Mesoamericans, what we have 
learned and will learn about the first Amer- 
icans must come from fragmentary and 
prejudiced reports of early visitors, the 
archaeological record, and the scant surviv- 
ing Indian oral histery. 

[tis critical to a balanced understanding 
of American history that events leading to 
199? spotlight pre-Columbian America as 
wellasits “discovery” by Columbus. Thank 
you, LaDonna, for reminding us. 
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Change in spain 





Awash in freedom 
after a long night of 
autooratic rule, Madrid 
is enjoying a 
renaissance of culture 


and spirit. As Spain 


embarks on its second 


- decade of democracy, 


the capital area 

is bursting at the 
seams with a 
young, cosmopolitan 
population of five 
million. Beset with 
runaway growth, 
especially in 
burgeoning satellite 
communities, 
Madrilefios face the 


~ future with the same 


bravado as this high- 
wire performer 


| 3U0 feet over the 


Plaza de Espafia. 


By JOHN J. PUTMAN 

SAT a Ce Gee eT 
Photographs by 

O. LOUTS MAZZATENTA 
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Night people, surviving on a minimum of sleep, Madrilenos will catch 
an early play or movie, dine at eleven, and then barhop their way 
to a discoteca of their taste and means. At Vanity, a moneyed crowd 





takes in an intergalactic fashion show. In the downtown theater 
district the young and restless at Joy Eslava move aside at 
three in the morning for Koki, an overnight sensation from Los Angeles. 








The heart of old Madrid, the Plaza Mayor is surrounded by 136 houses built in the 
17th century. Most are passed down from generation to generation within 
the same family. For two centuries the plaza served as the city's chief forum— 





for beheadings, bullfights, and the canonization of saints. The Royal Palace, 
one of the worlds grandest, completed in 1764, rises in the vs abn Today's 
monarchs, King Juan Carlos and _— bofia, use it only for state occasions 








Into the fray four times a day, Madrilefios head home well after sunset. 
The burden of being urban falls heavy on Spain's city dwellers, who 
pay for the tradition of siesta with four daily rush hours. Though some 











of Madrid's stores and offices are adopting the continuous workday, 
many of those around the Plaza de la Cibeles (below) and elsewhere close 
their doors at 1:30 for a midday family dinner, resuming work at four. 
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LLOW ME TO TELL YOU about 





tam size, with a boxer's sloping 

shoulders and a sun-creased face, 
| ~ he worked his cloth strongly and 
truly until your shoes seemed like dark mir- 
rors; and they would remain that way along 
time. But Emilio had other qualities: He in- 
structed me in the character of los Madrt- 
letios, the people of Madrid. His own life 
was a textbook. There was pride, extreme 
individuality, a readiness to criticize, an un- 
assailable conviction that one’s life, whatev- 
er the circumstances, represented a great 
moral victory against stupendous odds. 
There was, ves, even a hintof Don Quixote, 
for not everyone saw things with the same 
Vision as Emilio. 

Twasstaying theninan 
old hotel in the old part of 
Madrid. It was a fine ho- 
tel; they poured your 
drink from an upended 
bottle and without mea- 
surement: few of the staff 
had ever thought English 
worth learning; the par- 
lor provided a stage for 
gallantry—"“José, it has 
been 20 years, and you 
haven't changed a bit, 
you are just the same, Come, old friend, the 
table is set, the lunch prepared.” While in 
the lobby would appear now and then, with 
the impact of a thunderclap, a pile of lug- 
gage topped by a scarlet cape—a matador 
had arrived! The cape fascinated; it seemed 
to smell of death. 

Emilio had his workplace just across the 
street, in a corner of the Plaza de Santa Ana. 
One day, as he applied the black polish, he 
hegan to tell me about his life. He had beena 
waiter, a boxing promoter, a sparring part- 
ner. Since then he had held down this partic- 
ular corner. “I'm a figure here,” be said. 


Emilio the shoeshine man. Of ban- 





“Seventy-four but still fit.” He was proud of 
his work. 

“Tt’s common in Madrid that every fa- 
mous café has its own shoeshine man. Many 
important cafés wanted meto work forthem 
and their customers. L showed them what I 
could do, but I preferred to stay bere. You 
know why? Because |] am a free man, The 
only way not to be corrupted is just to be by 
your own, to work by your own, to be your 
own boss," 

He hard a philosophy: “To be a good per- 
son, a food human being." It was not easy. 
“Here evervbody is flattering everybody, 
from the moment they wake up until they 
ro back to sleep. So these people get things, 


you know, they go up in life; but those that 


don't flatter anvbody, we 
are nothing, so we're 
distressed, 

“Look!” he said, his 
short body rising to its 
height, hisarmsextended 
almost as if to box, “I 
could have been an im- 
bartant person, a minis- 
ter, anything, if only I 
had been willing to flat- 
ter, to ie—but I wasn't!" 
He stood there, poised, as 
a customer came up. 
“Emilio,” the man said, “use your head, put 
the stand in the shade.” 

I had come to Madrid to look into recent 
changes. The mushrooming of its popula- 
tion from 1.6 million in 1950 to five million 
today; a building boom that had changed the 
face of much of the city; relative economic 
prosperity that had enlarged the middle 
class; new political and business links with 
Europe that were eroding its traditional iso- 
lation; the functioning of democracy after 
nearly 40 years of a dictator's rule; a new air 
of freedom and possibilities that contrasted 
sharply with the recent past. Many spoke of 





Art inapires life in Retiro Park, where lovers embrace by two-statues depicting a 
suitor serenading his lady at her baleomy—a Spanish tradition borrowed by New 
World Latinos. The park dates almost from the time of Philip , who chose 
Madrid for hia court in 156] for its central location on the high Castilian pla. 


(Overleaf) In oldest Madrid near-the Plaza Mayor, Rliseo Arias Mancebo ) 
bestirs the morning air with a bit of lute music. At 67, the father of a doctor 


ond @ pharmacist is himself studying to become a dental technician. 
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4a rendissance in the city, chosen 400 years 
ago a5 the capital of Spain by King Philip 1. 

But as I sought to measure these recent 
developments, | was confronted time and 
again by the old Macirid, the traditional. It 
was as if I were being tossed heaclfirst into 
one Goya canvas after another, with all their 
crowds, color, faces, passions dark and 
light. I had only to look from my balcony 
down on the Plaza de Santa Ana: there, the 
pigeon lacy with her bundles of bread, en- 
veloped in a purplish cloud of birds, some 
perched on her shoulders and arms so that 
she appeared half scarecrow, half mystic 
saint: the three dwarfs, always together, one 
always wearing a cowboy hat; idlers, lovers; 
two Gypsies with a drum and a dancing 
goat. You could sense the past in the streets: 
beggars; vendors, fortune-tellers. ("The 
palm ef your hand says that good luck 
awaits you! Before three days are over, you 
will find a special happiness in your heart. 
Give me 500 pesetas! Don't be a miser!") 

You could sense it in the two aristocrats 
at lunch: impeccably mannered, sensitive to 
the shghtest impropriety, instantly gener- 
ous, and afterward striding toward their 
waiting car like hicalgos striding toward 
snorting steeds. 

“Tt is not true that we have been isolated 
for the 40 vears of the Franco regime," a dis- 
tinguished man of letters told me. “We have 
been isolated for400-years.” Those 400 years 
reinforced certain attitudes, “The Span- 
iard," one scholar wrote, “above everything 
else, feels that to be a whole man he must 
know how to face death with dignity,” An- 
other, commenting on the apartness of the 
Spanish, declared: “Other peoples have left 
institutions, books—we have left souls.” 


OTHER ABBESS Maria Isabel del 
8 Santo Angel appeared behind a 
dark screen and an iron grille. She 
wore Franciscan brown, a medal- 
lion depicting the Virgin carrying the infant 
Jesus, simple sandals. With her was ia for- 
nera; the nun who watches as visitors put 
messages into a cylinder in the wall, then 
turns itso that the messages. can be extracted 
from behind the grille. 

“Our main preoccupation,” the mother 
abbess said, “is to maintain a close unity 
with God, and to achié¢ve that is possible 
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only through isolation. Itis not that we don't 
wish to know about the world or to give ad- 
vice to those who need it. Butin order to con- 
centrate on God, we cannot converse with 
other people. It distracts us.” 

The building was the Convento de las 
Descalzas Reales, the Convent of the Bare- 
foot- Princesses. It had been the pleasure- 
house of the Emperor Charles V, had been 
converted by his daughter Juana into a con- 
vent for women of station who wished to 
retire from the world, and had begun to 
function thusly as Philip 0 began todevelop 
Madrid as his capital. 

Part of the convent, now a museum, be- 
spoke that golden age of Spain: frescoed 
walls and ceilings; small chapels filled with 
go many images they seemed like dollhouses; 
precious objects of gold, silver, coral, dia- 
monds, ivory, scores of reliquaries holding 
remains of the saints. But it was the two 
nuns, the iron grille, that summoned the 
past more strongly, 

There were 27 nuns in the convent, the 
mother abbess said. Their days, which be- 
gin at six, are filled with prayer, silent and 
spoken, group. and individual. There is 
work: cleaning the museum; making em- 
broidery for religious garments; sewing 
buttons, labels, and hems into dresses for 
department stores. Once they had repaired 
old tapestries, but no longer, “There was no 
profit in it, and the older nuns were a bit 
apartirom the work, as it was very demand- 
ing on the eyes. We wanted everyone to 
work together, and no one to be left out be- 
cause she was old,” 

Thrice a day come pleasant times when 
they can speak with each other, joke, laugh. 
At eight there is dinner. “Afterward we go 
back to pray—to say ‘good night’ to God,” 

Through a special arrangement, [ was al- 
lowed to visit the modern wing of the con- 
vent, Where the nuns live. The building was 
light, airy, simple, like a college dormitory. 
There was a courtyard, a garden. Here, in 
the middle of Madrid, was tranquillity, a 
hint of eternity. The nuns seemed happy, 
even a little excited, for a visitor here was 
rare, When a cat leaped from the garden 
through the grilled window and disap- 
peared down the hall, they laughed. 

But I wondered: A cloistered life in this 
day and age? Did girls still have vocations? 
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‘Oh ves,” the mother abbess said. “The 
last came tothe conventin January. She was 
Lo, from a wealthy and important family 
Her birthday was in May, and she cele- 
brated it here in the convent. Another is 
13, very pretty, and she 
wants to become a nun, 
but she has to walt because 
she is so young,” Madrid, 
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married for the second time. I have three 
children by the first marriage, and my sec: 
ond wife is now expecting.” 

The school, he said, was a good idea 
“When I started, lt was different. You had to 
go from village to village, having accidents 
with the bulls. and having a very bad life 
Here we teach them to live an honest life, not 
alifeinthe streets. They can betrained, geta 
technique, But there is something we can 
never teach them, and that is to be brave.” 

He remembered how on the morning of a 
corrida he would feel something strange in 
his stomach: “It started early in the morn- 
ing. lwasn'thunery atall. [couldn'teatany- 
thing.” And how, as he waited to enter the 
ring and heard the music commence, "there 
was an emotion that cannot be explained. 
You notice that your heart is beating very 
fast, and you can'tstopit. Butafter you have 
given the bull acouple of passes of the mule- 
ta, you feel the heart is getting slower, slow- 
er, slower, until jt gets to the night place.” 

He mused, a half smile coming to his face 
“When you are young and you are caught by 
the bull, vou never understand why it hap- 
pened; it really happened, bul it seems the 
bull never approached you with his horns. 
But the more vou learn, the moreexperience 
you have, the more you fear it. So the fear 
grows with the learning, 

“The real bravery is when you have 
learned a lot, because to stay in the plaza in 
front of the bull when you already know 
what it is all about—it means you have 
courage.” 

Gregorio turned his survivor's eves back 
to the boys exercising: Some, he knew, 
would have that courage, would be able to 
face the possibility of death with dignity and 
grace; most would not. 


Y FIRST MEMORIES of this 
house,” Teresa said, “are of being 
very cold, of having no electricity, 
of how we all had to go to bed.in the 

same room, and of what a hard time we hac 

tofetch water, carrying a jugalong way and 
across the railroad tracks." 

The house was small, simple, built by her 
father. It stands in the Pozo, a community 
on the edge of Madrid, and helps explain the 
city's growth in the 1950s, "60s, and ‘70s. 

“Father told us he had to come here, to 
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Symbal of changed times, the poputar 
foenale impersonator Bibi Andersen 
stares down from a poster along the 
Grain Vio, Modrnid's Broadwoy, Such 
attractions reflect how much the nation’s 
mores hive relaxed since the denth of 
Franco in 1975. Nearby, a window 
display in the 260-yeor-old Cesa_Botin 
restuuraont—a favorite of American 
writer Fmdst Hemingway —aunnounces 
the house specioliry, roost suckling pig. 


National Geographic, February 1986 
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it 14 and in time had joined the Lommunist 
Party. At the moment, however, he was not 
A card-carrying member. His explanation 
LIUMIneEed we characte Cy the mer ol the 
Poz0 an Said something too about the Lom 
munist Party in Spain 

“During the 40 vears of Franco, there 
were many Communists, and they became 
stronger and stronger. When the party wae 
legalized in 1977, the members had great 
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Seven Paco said, the party had seen 
invited al back. “We're 
wondering what to do.” 

As for his life, Paco said: “lam satisfied. | 
don't regret anything | have done. I could 
have done ancl | hope that the pe phe 
of this country will do more—only they are 
held back Gy the weakness and fear they 
eometimes feel.” 
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to reestablish the republic for which he had 
fought—a republic, without a king. Many 
had called that republic “Lo Nitta Bonita— 
the pretty girl,” But she had perished in civil 
war. All over Madrid older men sit in such 
offices, recalling that past about which they 
have no regrets save that they lost. They 
called to mind the old Spanish proverb: “Re 
patient, and reshuffle the cards." Only the 
game wis Over, 


BFrEN | WONDERED at the diver- 
sity of life in Madrid. Consider, for 
instance, the Duke and Duchess of 
Alba, who dwell in.a splendid palace 

that once was on the city’s outskirts but ts 
how in the center, 

“My daily life is very simple,” the duke 
told me. “In the mornings I do my personal 
things; writing, reading, In the afternoons | 
dedicate all my time to the administration of 
the House of Alba.” 

The family traces to the Lith century, 
holds 48 noble tithes, including 18 titles of 
prandée. “My wife," the duke said, “is a di- 
rect descendant of James I, the last Stuart 
king of England; her family tree includes, 
among others, Christopher Columbus, 


“The duchess,” he said, “paints and also is 


in charge of all the family's houses, It's very 
demanding. You can have a lot of servants, 
but still you have to look after the houses 
yourself, If, for instance, we go to the pal- 
ace in Seville, a 14th-century one, she has to 
startallover to haveeverything cleaned and 
organized. She likes to doit, and she likes to 
join the normal people of those places and 
has a very good relationship with them.” 

The duke's task, he said, is to preserve the 
family's huge artistic patrimony: palaces, 
paintings, objects of art, papers that are still 
mined by scholars for insights into Spanish 
history, “We have to live for the mainte- 
nance of this patrimony,” he said, “not to 
profit from it. So thatitis kept alive, not lost 
or allowed to detertorate.” 

And then consider my friend Carmen, 
who, when I met her, was often on the way 
to the Monte de Piedad, the “hill of pity,” the 
government pawnshop, to finance the com 
ing week; or Luis, who sells religious articles 
and was delighted when a lottery winner 
attributed her luck to an image of St. Pan- 
cras and so triggered a run on his shop; or 
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Den José Luis the impresario, who collected 
old cars and who kindly introduced me to 
the new Madrid of high fashion, artistic bus- 
tle, the newest cliscos. 


FTER YOU have been in Madrid a 
while, you begin to wonder; When do 
& the Madrilefos sleep? When do they 
' work? And is it really true, as they 





claim with a wink, that they suffer from 


claustrophobia and so must constantly flee 
home and office for the street, the café? A 
journalist friend, Luis Carandell, described 
his city as “a town of conversation, witha 
great taste for the street, a propensity to crit- 
icism and eternal gossip.” 

Ah, gossip! The renowned novelist Ca- 
milo José Cela leaned close and explained: 
“You see, around every prominent man in 
Spain is a tale, sometimes red, sometimes 
only pink; these tales are not really calum- 
nies, but neither are they entirely true.” 
Such a tale, between red and pink, envel- 
oped him; he was clearly not unpleased. 

As Sefor Cela was rich in vears and hon- 
ors, I asked his view of life. “I think it is 
conditioned by three things: Sex, a good 
stomach, and a great desire for command. 
The weight of lover In general, very little for 
the world.” A bleak view? I was not sur- 
prised. Senor Celais known for his profound 
sense of realism, 

In the cafés I learned how to disparage 
those from the provinces: “With a Galician, 
you never know if he’s coming or going; 
he'll answer a question with a question.” Or 
another political party: “The Socialists lack 
a right hand"—the sword hand, andso are 
ineffectual. 

[ learned to relish tapas, light snacks de- 
signed to hold off hunger until the dinner 
hour—at ten oreleven inthe evening, At ta- 
ble | favored traditional Madrileiio fare— 
like the city’s people, drawn from every part 
of Spain, bespeaking a robust character: 
king crabs, blood red, large as soccer balls: 
tiny squid cooked in their purplish ink; bulls’ 
testicles sauteed in garlic; slivers of chewy 
air-cured ham; suckling pig, roasted in old 
ceramic wood-burning ovens; grilled flown- 
der, fried hake, red snapper encrusted with 
salt and then baked; garlic soup, tripe stew; 
und cocido, a dish, my journalist friend 
Luis said, “so abundant, so rich, and so 
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demanding that people ir 


| Madrid usually 


call it by the dinunutive, epcidila, in an al- 
tempt to dissimulate something of its panta 


erueclian character 


When one day I discussed the challenge 


of Madrnlenn food with 
Emilio the shoeshine man, 
he confided: “I eat a lot, 
all the strong things, but 
after lunch Lalways take a 


clove of garlic and a dash 


of soda tor the digestion. | 
Our talk was interrupted 
when a woman mbes on 
néarby steps, “The third 
today,” Emilia said ane 
was instantly, gallantly, at 
her side 

I walked on. I had my 
favorite places in Madric 
the Retiro, the great park 
in the city’s heart, with its 
lake, ducks, boaters; the 
Casa del ampo, &cross the 
VWianzanares Rix er, where 
families picnic and would- 
be bullfighters practice 
their dreams with capes 
and sets of horns beneath 
the trees; the Paseo de la 
Castellana, the great bou 
levarcd that runs north: 
south, with its trees and 
cafés: the Calle de Serrans 
with its Tashionable shops 
and, above all, any mnar- 
row, twisting street in the 
old city, 

In those streets you rub 
shoulders with ghosts from 
the past: that slender man 
with the war-crippled 
hand, Cervantes, rushing 
home to wile; Lhat intense 
man scouring the back al- 
levs in séarch of characters 
for his next play, Lope de 


Vega: that young man from A 
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Gambling on sunshine, an artist 


Oh re 1 ot 
Tagen reper renders a Mona Lisa in chalk in Retiro 


ing at a royal factory for his first job in Ma- Dork, Such street activities are 
dirid, designing cartoons to be translated encouraged by Modrid’cinenior Enrique 


into tapestries, Caoya 


Tierno Galvdn, who also helped 


And, of course, the Prado: Rambling its introduce horse-drawn touring carriages 


dimly lit rooms, I felt nat 


so tmuch in a to tne city 


Tmuseum a5 in an old fanuly mansion. | his 
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Immortal in his own tome, the great 


c 


SPOnish FuUItrist AnGres Segovia 

prepares for yet another conquest of 
America in his Madrid studio 

jabowe), Besices re-elevating the guitar 
to classical status, Segovia, who will be 
03 this month, hos enriched its repertory 
with more than 150 transcriptions of 
Baroque scores 

A venerated figure on the Spanish 

tlwer screen, Lats Escobar (above right) 
studies his lines on @ Madrid set. 

A director until the oge of 65, Bacooar 


turned to acting “ywihetrtt WML r Lie 





was fitting, for itis not an art collection as 
sembled by savants but the personal collec- 
tions of the ines of Spain— ancl it is rig ip 


sald thateven the most inept of Spain's king 





hac a talent for collecting. 

There are treasuries of Italian, so um 
and German masterpieces, but at the hear 
are the Spanish paintings. [hey dissect ihe 
the mysticism of El 
(sreco, the religious passion of “4urharan 
and Ribera, the humanity of Goya, the eniz- 
matic quality in the portraits of the court 


painter Diego Velazquez. Look at the faces 


psyche of Spain past 


Young Prince Baltasar Carlos on horse- 
back—w hat can he betninking? And Philip 
IV—why are the eves so trustful? And that 
face—dicdl I not see 1t just Moments azo in 
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“Pali, este toro me ha matado" 
“Pali, this bull has killed me” 
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HE MIAYOR, whom Madnilenos call 
the “old professor” because of his 
learning and demeanor, sat on & dais 
in the cits 


chaniber. When 
council member 


fell to quarreling, he 
would intervene like a 


achiotl- 
Mester, Fesrorimze order 





i iL tis t| 
tolerant 


Enrique Tierno Galvan, a Socialist, had 
heen born in Madrid, earned degrees at the 
university here, fought here mm the civil war 
on the Republican side: He could remember 
the old Miuacrici 


Europe's highest capital city, Madrid stretches southeast from the Hotel Plaza, where 





“In 1935," he told me, “it was a town hall 
rural, halfurban. Where you could have for- 
esis very near the town, where you could 
tind rabbits and vegetable pardens verv near 
ihe places where people lived. [t remained 
like that until the 1950s," 

Surely these memories help guide him in 
elforts to heal the scars of rapid growth. A 
new law protects 20,000 of Madrid's fine oid 
buildings (hundreds had been torn down in 
the scramble for development). Inspectors 


now uUree owners (0 preserve even details 


entranceWwars, Staircases, fine olcl wooden housing forthe lessadvantaved., arecent rise 


floors. The city has spruced up and ¢xpand instreetcrime, drug use, But the great popu 


250,000 trees, added lation boom has ended, The population of 


ed the parks, planted 
touches Ol life by encouraging street festi- the city proper is even declining, some mov- 
vals and by reviving courtyard theater in ingtosuburbs formorespace and quict, oth- 
workers’ barrios. The mayor adds a touch ‘ers forced to move by rising housing costs 
ol Literary ¢ 


l¥th-century (astilian, to encourage the ner Eduards Leira told me. “The central 


egance. He issues edicts in fine This provides an opportunity, city plan 





tasto part of the city is compact, shaped like an 


1 





preservation of the language as we 
delight the citizens gimond: around itcare sort of Pack ares 
There are problems: pollution, traffic peripheral developments. These packages 


congestion, the need for more and better have tremendous pOpUaDOnNSs, Loaev are 


ad swonmer enjoys one of the city’s more than 200 days of sunshine a year. 169 
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Echoes ofa civil war 





heures in Madrid, though tem: Perhops as mam os La Pastor 7 
their views are to as 100,000 Republicans whvwonized internation! 
extreme for Spain's ruling were executed upport for the Republican 
SOCiILSts, Pauling Crarcio Longtime head of the ruse with lines [ie 
Fuerte (betow left) was PCE, Spaun'’s Communist itis better to die on 
o Republican army Partin exile until it was feet than live on you 
comOnionte wien Praoncos fegalimed in 1977, Dolores ‘fenees.” Now 90, and seen 
fortes storied Madrui fhorrnun (below right, i? here with bheipreter Carne 
ifte: ting a TL a rignig) SPeETIe mast of fer 45 Lie. allée chow 

139, he was fucky wears of exile tn the Soviet ssupport for “our Central 
fo escape wit & prison Union. Popularty known UMeriCan orethers 
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dependent on the central city, bul ar 
rather isolated 

‘Our target is to the all together, with 
roads, sewers, electricity, better transporta- 
to achieve a kind of continuous cits 
For the first time in our history, we have 4 
plan anc the possibility to do it.” In a way, 
the moment in Madna 1: 
Lo TT 
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cr f i fe F 
line he mommeni 


NW THE FOOTHILLS just to the north 
«<t of Madrid stand two ereal 
nh Ome, El Escorial, was built by 
Philip [las a palace, amonastery, a tomb 
for the kings and queens of Spain. The sec- 
ond is E) Valle de los Caidos, the Vallev of 


ments. 


ofa great comcrete cross 150 


Francisco Franco 


the Fallen, built by Gen 
to honor the dead of the civil war. It consists 


meters hich, 


and, ina cavern inthe hillside, tambsand a 


basilica. | thought about the two men: Each 
was abstemious, each governed Spain abso- 


lutely for 


fering death inold age. There are those who 


STE Louy dei mties., € ach died i lin- 


sav that as Philip's death in 1598 marked the 
beginning of decline in Spain, Franco's 
LO75 marked a recoverv. Forit was 
shortl, thereafter tha acy returned 
Ci) SPRL. 
When | took 7 
the Cortes, the Spanish parliament, on Ca- 
rrera de San Jeronimo in Macrid, the bullet 


leath in 
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just overhead. [twas 


L981, that members of the 


holes were still there 
m February 23 
Guardia Civil took over the chamber in the 
midst of a parliamentary vote. For 


they held the lawmakers at gunpoint, wait- 


1S HOUFS 





ing for a military coup that did not come 
King Juan Carlos went on television, usec 
ihe telephone, supported the new constitu 
Gon. The leaders of the coup were taken to 
iat; democracy went on 

labor leader told me, 
“there was a psvchological break, and the 
people think no more about revolution. | 
think Francoism has disappeared forever in 


this country: there isa new tecling. a new 


rt? 
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ELT mosnl ere 


maarid ie irra bey if Soon 


Spain's top brass, who supported 


rine CR? Geniecracy Cus thie cri 


POSiyY @oorted coup in 19a], turn out 
forthe 200th birthday of the nation’s 
flag (left). An admiral in the 
Spanish Navy, Cristobal Coldn 
(below) 5 a direct descendant of his 
nomesare, AROWT Wl Worth America 
as Christopher Columbus. In his 
library he cuspioys @ J6th-centin 
manuscript that maps iis iiiustriows 


‘ ee oe ae ; 
CiClsioT & VOVYOE OF GLSCcovery. 


After one parliamentary session | talked 
with Ecuardo Martin Toval, a leader of the 
majorntvy Socialist Party. He seemed fa- 
ligued, in part because of criticism directed 
apainst his party 

“The problem,” he said, “is that the:So- 
cialist Party has had the task of consoli- 
dating democracy and of preventing a new 
‘erime of dictatorship so the social and po 
wat all the 
lrom.us have to be achteved gradually, care- 
strong wav. And 
think we are a little 
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Itical changes | people expect 
fully, and not in a quick, 
come peaple—some 
bit on the right, beca 

There was also Loe OFerows fob Of restruc 
Curing Industry. “lt was the Socislist Party 
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New Madrilena, 
Feourt is dandied by her mother, Aosa, 


ot aochr 
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has reached 20 percent 


its bite softened by family meéem- 
ind by a growing 
are other dif 


nd economy. Chere 


Acult issues them terrorism by 
Basque element secking independence for 
their province. Now and then in Madrid a 
hombexplodes, a weapons fired, a police or 
military aificer slumps im his tar, or on the 


pavement 


Among 


T MONCLOA PALACE, 
skirts af Madrid, I sat on 
with Prime Minister Felipe 

lez, whom Spaniards tefer to invari 
as Felipe. He 
appearance more that of a celebrity han a 
politician. Twenty > 
mends in Andalusia began to work to renew 
the Socialist Part: Yin =p iin, to chanze its fo 
cus to met t chansed Lo wresl 
control from the old exiles who had puiced i 
from abroad. In time, they had softened it 
ideology, broadened its appeal, won the ma- 
jority of the votes 

“Tn most societies with a certaim degree ol 
development,” Senor Gonzalez said, “the 
socicties accommuniate themselves around 
Nevertheless, by 
many & 
itisa society that has an 
almost ancestral desire for prozgress—a cde 
sire to reach the historical evolution pro- 
duced in neighboring countries.” 

Phat desire led Spain to seek membership 
inthe Furopean Economic Community; ac- 
Ceplance is in lenlationisi 
spin, however, continues. Senor Gonzalez 


hi referendum on Spain's 
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the center—rnieht and bef 
INdIVIduals, Spanish 
center-left society, 
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Organization. Many feit it would | 
by the people. 

Amid the political maneuvers since Lhe 
death of Franco, Senor Gonzalez said, there 


membership in the North 


wasone man who played acrucial role, serv 
ing as a reference point, quieting the nation 
He was, Senor Gonzalez sail, “a simple 
not complex, but with an enormous 
in cnormous intuition to know 


"That man 


rts oe 
Capacity anda 
how things work in this society 
was the Ring 

The car stopped at the checkpoint, then 
the lang, winding drive, past 


continucd up 
nines and grazing deer to #arzuela Pal 
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ston of his thinking.) The King believes 
at what the Spanish ar 
In establishing Gdemocra 
would be ditticult to do without 


if himself as an individual. 
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buiyY € monarchy pro. 
vides. His role was greater in the beginning 


Of the transition, when there was no consti- 


tution and he had to sav “vee” of “no” ti 
diterent proposals (if Wea CN Wy He ri fe is 


iInshiutionalized, and the country starting te 
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He retains moral power, which he be 
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V hi n there are prol le TS. Le i ler: it all pa 
of reference. [his helps build unity 


he King sald he thought the democrac 


tical parties come to the palace, the point 


was stable, ifs roots gone down. He re- 


marked that people often said Spain was a 
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pendulum, swinging from extreme right to 
extreme left. It was his task to see that the 
pendulum did not slip over too far. 

J wondered about the vagaries of history, 
how it sometimes throws up disasters, and 
sometimes the right man at the right mo- 
ment. What had shaped this man, | won- 
dered, I knew that his grandfather had 
abcitated, that his father had lived as a pre- 
tender in exile, and that for many years 
Spain had noo king, Then Franco had 
brought Juan Carlos into his entourage. 
Franco explained that he was preparing the 
boy to be king; many looked on the boy with 
contempt, 

Tuan Carlos had been aware of these criti- 
cisms, but believes he has always had his 
own way of being, of looking at things. He 
has had to watch out for himself since he was 
very young; at five he was sent off to school 
in Switzerland. Growing up on his own, the 
King said, has made him practical, a person 
who always looks at things with logic. 

Franco used to tell the young man many 
things: Once Juan Carlos asked why he 
could not attend the ministers’ councils: He 
wanted to learn; he promised to sit there si- 
lently, just looking, listening. Franco re- 
plied: “Tt's no use. You will have todo things 
in a different way. Lam perhaps too old to 
change, but I know things will change.” In 
time Juan Carlos came to understand; things 
did change, things did have to be done ina 
different way. 

There had been another lesson from Fran- 
co. When the old generalissimo had named 
Juan Carlos Prince of Spain, the younger 
man hac asked what might happen. Juan 
Carlos knew the opposition underneath; 
that he had been named by some of the 
people, not all. Franco had replied: “You 
have to play, not with luck, but with fate; 
the people of Spain will accept you.” The 
conception—playing with fate—was very 
Spanish; the prediction—acceptance by the 
people—has seemingly been proven very 
correct. 





N ONE of my last days in Madnd | 
strolled again the Plaza de Santa 
Ana. Emilio the shoeshine man was 

- packing up his kit but insisted on re- 
citing for me one of the poems he wrote from 
time to time. It was dedicated toa champion 
boxer, but I thought it held a hint of his own 
Quixote-like desires, desires shared by more 
than a few of his fellow Madrilenos. 


Why did | become a champion? 
The techniques J very well learned . .. 
Strong and precise and diverse punches 
f gore... 
Twon 100 matches. 
The audience, when watching me... 
I made them rise. 
Many of them were emotional 
_. they kissed and hugged me. 
And from the ring they took me 
on therr shoulders! 


Emilio departed, a small figure with a 
wooden box under his arm. | 

With late afternoon the older people of the 
neighborhood commanded the benches: the 
women sitting shoulder toshoulder, talking; 
the men, in black suits, grasping their canes 
like badges of honor, Soon the swallows 
would appear to dart overhead, while the 
paseo (the evening stroll to take the air) be- 
gan, The plaza would swell with life, and 
the life would continue deep into the night, 
children playing, young couples talking 
about the future, 

[thought of the future too, One turn-of- 
the-century philosopher, looking back on 
the history of his nation, wrote: “Spain, 
which never had a complete social system 

. has unfolded her life and her art by a se- 
ries of spiritual convulsions; as men of 
strength and action have come bursting 
forth. . . ." Butitseemed that anew time had 
come, one impelled by that “almost ances- 
tral desire for progress." Anew play had be- 
gun, was still in the first act. And the stage, 
as so often in the past, was Madrid, the old 
village of los Madrilenos. [] 





The indispensable man in Spain's democracy, King Juan Carlos has seen his 
popularity with the people rise spectacularly since the death of Franco, when fe 
was viewed as a puppet. After leading the nation across a political minefield, the 
48-yectr-old scion of Spain's Bourbon dynasty has earned the accolade “Viva el 
Rey—Long live the King” from all quarters of the nation’s politicat spectrum, 
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By DOUGLAS H. CHADWICK 


M OUT MY CABIN DOOR early most spring 
mornings and into Montana’s (slacier National 
Park, moving through first light, spruce, and 
snow patches. Soon 'm crouched at the edge of 


ameadow, Covotes are hunting ground squir- 





réls. Deer and elk are nearby too, glancing over al the 
e | 
i 


ies. As the night's frost turns 


rovoles And al the STIEZ 
to Oew, the great DCArs FPraze on the same lender prass 


al fj seqire shoots 1: the hoofed animals. 
Whera grizzly moves, its silver-tipped fur shimmers 
and changes color, as if arcs of power were rippling off 


iF 
! 


it. This is the one the Blackfoot Indians called Real 
Bear—omnivorous, dexterous, highly adaptabie, high 
ly intelliment, huge, ageressive, smasningly strong, ca 
pad 
living as long as 30 years, anc once codomimnant with 
man across the western half of North America 


e of sprinting at a deerlike 35 miles an hour and 





Few encounters with grizzhes are planned. Theyre 
eucdden—like the time when I was just below the spine 
ofaridge among fallen rock slabs, Gnarled firs, barely 
waist tall, gave off the sweet sharp smell of the high 
country. The bear stepped out from behind a boulder 
It had a ring of pale fur circling its chest and muscic- 
humped shoulders. | shrank back; it. caught my move- 
ment. I stood exposed. The beast surged toward me and 
reared up to work.over my scent with a head twice the 
size of mine. And it stripped away every Ulusion that 
separated me from nature. Then it left, a5 grizzlies al- 


wavs do 





Mmasi a 
It's different hidden here by the spring meadows, 
ws Ty etiats SOM TRAE Lear da rs. slaw I uimba, a8 ratching 


its basa Le mf tree (yr SW holding het LOS. rocking ull 


| 
her backside while her cubs walk on two legs, wrestineg 
and making bear talk. But they can still scare me wild, 


For two years | followed my fascination with these 


Authorand wildlife biologist Douglas H. Chadwick livesin 
a cabin without power or telephone tear Montana's Glacie 
National Park. His current assignment is in Nepal 
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and the Great Bear 











giants, traveling to their home ground in 
Alaska and across their shrinking habitat.in 
the lower 48. Does America, [ wondered, 
still have room for the grizzly? 

Tens of thousands of the great bears lived 
south of Canala as late as 1K50. Only 600 
to OK) remain there now. They have been 
listed as threatened with extinction since 
1975. Standing sheeplike, shoulder to shoul- 
der, the current lower 48 grizzly flock 
wouldn't cover halfan acre. Beme erizzlies, 
however, they roam some 12 million acres 
in tugged pitces of Montana, Wyoming, 
Washineton, and Idaho. And they still roam 
our Imagination at will; it is part of their 
natural habitat. 

More than a dozen subspecies of the 
brown bear, Ursus arctas, are spread across 





To see what she can see of her errant 
cubs, a sow rears up in Alaska’s Denali 
Notional! Park ond Preserve (facing 
pore}. To see how grizzlies react to 
bulldozers and chain saws that alter 
their habitat, Conadian biologist Bruce 
McLellan fabowe) uses a directional 
antenna to locate radioe-collared bears 
fram a lodgepole pine logging site, just 
outside Grlocier National Parr Though 
some grizeli¢s hightail it from such 
hummer claptrap, Adc Lellan and the 
author found one male, or boar, feeding 


nlocidly on a nearby slope 
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Eurasia from Spain to Siberia and as far 
south as India; Two more subspecies make 
their home in the New World: Ursus arctas 
middendorft, which takes in only the 
brown bears of Alaska's Kodiak, Afognak, 
and Shuyak island cluster, all commonly 
called Kodiaks; and {/ oa. kerribilts, which 
includes all the other brown bears of North 
America. As most moder taxonomists See 
it, erizzlies of the continent's interior and the 
bie brown bears, or brownies, of Alaska's 
mainland coast are simply different eco- 
types within the subspecies Aorribiiis; they 
gradually blend into one another, Many 
simply call them all grizzlies, 

A. colossal brown bear might go 1,600 
pounds. Mast weigh about 1,000. Many 
rrizzlies in the lower 48 reach only 200 to 
600 pounds as adults 
Much of theirdict is vege 
tarian; animal protein 
comes from insects, fish, 
rodents, and carrion 
Their reputation as a 
fearsome predator is 
avercooked 

The grizzly, in truth, 1 
just a big opportunist 
During Indian times 
these bears ate beached 
whale carcasses mm Call 
fornia and strageling 
bison In Kansas. When 
white men herded slow, 
tame things into tts cdo 
main, the grizzly ate 
some of them too, The 
livestock industry lec the 
WAY in exterminating 
lower 48 grizzlies every- 
where but in the heart of 
the mountains by 1900. A 
two-vear-old shot in Arizona's highlands in 
1935 was the last grizzly ever taken [rom the 
Southwest ¥Yetin 1964, anclagainin 1967, a 
grizzly was found along Mexico's Sierra del 
Nida range in the state of Chihuahua. Each 
was killed, 

Do any live on? Earthy in 1983, at a lone- 
some rancho near Chihuahua's 9,423-foot 
Nido (Nest) Mountain, D listened toa young 
vyaquero describe the bear he had seen sever- 
al months earlier. Was it a grizzly? “Si, ef 
oso plateado— Yes, the silvery bear 
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“On a 1980 survey I too-saw a bear here 
that sught have been a grizzly,” said José 
Trevino, a biologist for Mexico's federal 
wildlife agency, as we led packhorses 
toward the Sierra del Nicdo's crest. Most 
likely the large droppings we found in grass. 
canvons shaded by cak and pine were all 
from black bears, (yess americunus, But, 
just possibly, some silvered bear watched us 
snake our heads and pass on. Rumors of-e/ 
aso Plaivade also keep trickling out of the 
hich, vast Sierra Madre range to the west 

Colorado's silvertips, with the Rockies at 
their backs, held out fairly long—until the 
early 1950s, accounts showed. Grizzlies 
don't reac accounts, Almost three decades 
later, 1979, one was killedin the San Juan 
Mountains. Colorado was the stomping 
ground of Old Mose, a damn-vour-fences, 
turn-of-the-century outlaw erizz who ended 
up with a higher price on his head than some 
human bad guys. He had stomped about 800 
head of stock and five of the men who tried 
to cash him in, or so the legend poes 


EARS, ITSEEMS, are what they are 
» and also what we make them.out to 
be. In. Heber City, Utah, I found 
animal trainer Doug Seus romping in the 
backyard creek with his friend Bart, a ter- 
vear-pld, 1,400-pound Kodiak. Yeurs ago, 
two ot Doug's deer keeled over deact of shock 
when Bert strolled by their. pen. 

“T train black bears, wolves, and cougars 
for film work too. My grizzhes.and Kodiaks 
are the hardest to tame, but the easiest to 
train; generally you only have to teach them 
something once. They can also be the most 
affectionate, save Dour, who woes riding on 
the backs of grizzlies 

In the wild the southernmost proven griz- 
zly range at the moment is within the greater 
Yellowstone ecosystem. Its 5.5 million acres 
amount to more than 30 percent.of the occu- 
nied grizzly habitat left in the lower 48, and 
at its core hes our oldest national park and 
best known hear sanctuary—2_.2 million 
acres in extent. In the early 1970s research- 
ers began warning that at the rate grizzlies 
were dwindling in Yellowstone, they might 
vanish by the end of the centun 

Like millions of Amencans, Isaw my first 
prizzly m Yellowstone. I was a child then. 
Years later I returned in autumn and was 
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Le CREE MCI PRE MINSTON Ae ce 
The opyth of the bloodthirsty monster 1s 
echoed by a [907 advertisement jabove) 
The reality: Since 1900 only 14 people 
howe been killed by grizzties tn the lower 
48. And at the oppostte emotional pole 
are animal trainer Doug Seus and his 
irmiend Bart (factng page), cooling off on 
Seuss Wasatch Wildlife Ranch in Heber 
City, Cook. Bort, a 1,300-pound Kodiak; 
has starred in films, often in the bad: 
nenwws-bear role, chasing pioneer women 
and wrecking cabins. At home Bart rides 
ithe back of Seus's pickup to the car 
wash for a bath, 


hiking throuch Firehole Valley when | sawa 
bulky shape move in the sage about a hun- 
dred vard<: off. Real bear! I still knew-almost 
nothing about them 

The day was clear, chill in the shadows, 
sott where the sunlight reached. Canada 
geese anc then a line of swans drifted over- 
head like steam from the geysers. The griz- 
zlv lay amid green leaves and vellow grasses, 
rolling onto its back from time to time, war- 
ing its legs lazily in the air. It was beginning 
to look to me ke a bear from a childhood 
storybook—almest cuddly. Eventually I 
grew so relaxed that my attention wan- 
dered, and I never noticed it get up. i 
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moved behind a clump of brush and started 
digging: By the time I shifted to a better 
viewpoint with my binoculars, ithad uncov- 
ered the carcass of a bison, which it must 
have cached earlier beneath dirt and twigs. 
andl was ripping off gobbets of flesh. 

Now ravens wheeled overhead. The 
grizzly pulled back and circled the carcass 
once, cnormoustly alert. could see an old 
scaracross its blood-wetted muzzle. 
Abruptly the bear lifted the bison’s body 
and dragged it into the trees. Twice the 
grizzly somehow brokeinto a brisk trot 
with that half-ton prize in its teeth, 

As shouldered my pack, I froze. An- 
other erizzly was crossing the sage, follow-— 
ingitsnose in the direction the first had gone. 
Moments later rours stormed overthe valley, 
scattering the ravens. | saw a snarl of bodies 
through the trees. Walloping blows were ex- 
chanved with the speed ofa shiver, branches 
snapped amid more roaring. Then nothing. 
Silence. | walked light on my toes for two 
days afterward, still aquiver with amaze- 
mentand humility, still alive in every fiber 

Not all of Vellowstone is especially good 
trizgely country. [tis merely where grizzlies 
are allowed to exist. The park itself isa lofty 
plateau on the Continental Divide, snow- 
bound nearly two-thirds of the vear, Lodge- 
pole pine forests offering scant grizzly food 
take up more than half the land. The moun- 
tainous national forest arcas surrounding 
the park actually have a better variety of 
habitat, but just beyond lies people country, 
Yellowstone's bears, therefore, have been 
cut off from other grizzly populations for 
more than 50 veare 


“RIZZLIES WERE easy to see in the 
park in years past, because three out 
of every four bears had learned to 

come looking for the handouts humans pro- 
vided. Until 1941 bleacher seats were set up 
at garbage dumps for grizzly viewing. But 
following the 1967 deaths of two Glacier 
campers from grizzlies used to garbage, Yel- 
lowstone began to shut its dumps, hoping to 
force the bears back to a natural life. 

At the time, a pair of independent sci- 
entists, the leacing authorities on grizzly 
biology, were working in Yellowstone, Pioc- 
necring radiotracking studies by brothers 
Johnand Frank Craighead, ]r., provided an 
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the bis bear 


URSUS ARCTOS, the mighty brown 
bear, evolved about one million years 
ago into the ruler of vast territories, 
Today several subspecies, most reduced 
to insular populations, roam an 
impressive worldwide range including 
central Italy's Apennines, Scandinavia, 
the Soviet Union, the Himalayas, and 
Japan's Hokkaido Island. In North 
America Ursus erctos horribilis means 
the grizzly. The same animal is also 
known as the brown bear, or brownie, in 
parts of Alaska and Canada, The Kodiak 
bear, limited to an Alaskan islund group, 
is sometimes considered a separate 
subspecies, 

Roc the Great Plains to California 
and south into Mexico, tens of thousands 
of bears flourished before the repeating 
rifle brought them low, Today, while 
sore 50,000 may inhabit Alaska and 
Canada, only 600 to 900 grizzlies—listed — 
since 1975 as a threatened species— 
survive in the lower 48, most around 
Yellowstone and Glacier National Parks, 
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ECOSYSTEM. — F signs Glacier National Park 
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Among these bears are 
the fast of the nation's 
plains grizziies, 
descending the Rocky 
Mountain Front fo feed 

on grass along streams 
| rivers. 
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._| BEAR POCKETS 
Four other lower 48 
ecosysiems contain a 

| fow bears. Most reports 
come from the Sefkire 
Mountains of Idaho and 
Washington. A few also 
remain in the Cabinet- 
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I i i A 58 POM rei 30 percent of 
A, 2 hee, | the grizzly habitat in the 
OREGON } ' | lower 48 is contained in 


| §.5 million acres in and 

| around the national 
Ecosystems shown are | park. Concern grows for 
generally definad bythe = =~ adwindiing population 
occupied grizzly bear territories. of some 200 gr rizziies, 
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several vears the (raimheads calculations 
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al 
inadispute over the freeclom of independent 
res¢arch on public lands. The debate her 


Jded an era of grizzly biopolitics. Vellow 





stone's grizzhes became the most debated 

bunch of bruins on earth. “The Craigheads 

were absolutely rizht about the bears cis- Yellowstone's beleaguered grizzlies: 

persing and running:into problems, Larn ifter hitling sheep on adjacent tand, hwo 

Roop, a Wyoming bear researcher, told mi oung bears were trapped (below) ona 
Bat an stand) wilh on foot in yellow returned to the park. A veer later tragedy 
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in the park and never saw a single bear." 

In the ‘park, I patrolled the Madison 
Campground one night with ranger Paul 
Hager, waking tourists and fining them for 
leaving out such potential bear attractanis 
as @ food cooler, an open pop can, even an 
open tube of toothpaste. 


JT ELLOWSTONE | grizzhes don't 
have names—they have numbers. 
some are famous. Grizzly Number 
60, whom [ met briefly, was one of several 
Yellowstone grizzlies wearing a radio collar 
of ¢ar tags for study. A modest-size sow 
with a rich brown silvered coat, she was 
captured and relocated several times from 
Various garbage sites outside the park. 
she returned from afar vet again and 
was trapped with her twin yearling cubs, 
fuching scraps from the West Yellowstone 
airport Dumpster. [his time she was con- 
demned to death as.an incorrigible garbage 
junkie. Phone calls to the governor from 
sympathetic humans and a | ,500-sienature 
petition resulted in her sentence being com- 
muted to life imprisonmentata Kansas zoo 
(me of her cubs cied in a fall from a cage 
slung under a helicopter while being airlift- 
ed tothe backcountry. 

There is a sort of wild-card factor in the 
meetings between man and bear that throws 
all calculations and studies to the wind. 
Number 15, a chocolate-colored boar, grew 
up around West Yellowstone and nearby 
Hebgen Lake, another area filling up with 
people—and proposed location fora contro- 
versial ski resort-polf course-condominium 
complex to be built partly on grizzly habitat 
leased from the national forest. 

The Yellowstone authorities kept thor- 
ough records on Number 15, By the end of 
June 1983 he weighed about 435 pounds. He 
had been losing weight all winter in his den 
and all spring, He was 12 years old. 

Number 15 was anything but apgrres- 
sive. When be encountered people, it was 
the bear who turned tall and ran. One 
evening he ambled into the Forest Service 
Rainbow Point Campground near West 
Yellowstone and, before he was captured 
anc destroyed, devoured aimost half of a 
young man from Wisconsin. The people 
whose garbage had attracted him toa sub- 
division and a ranch in the same vicinity 
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during the previous 36 hours are still at large 
Before the park shut its dumps, the great- 
er Yellowstone ecosystem probably held 
around 300 grizzled bears. Now, 18 years 
later, it holds perhaps 700, and possibly 30 
of them are breeding females—erizzlies be- 
ing difficult to count, these are approximate 
figuresonly. Sows are maturing later, giving 
birth for the first time at age six instead of 
five, amd producing fewer cubs per litter— 
an average of 1,9 instead of 2.2—at long- 
er intervals than before, And grizzlies al 
ready had one of the lowest reproductive 
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The great indoors: An experimental fenced 
‘exclusure (above) amid prime bear 
habitat protects campers in Glacier Notional 
Pork, where six wisitors have been fatally 
mauled by grizzlies in the past 19 years, 
Bnicounters are frequent but rarely alarming 
in Alaska, where a biologist is unaware of the 
large brown contpetition behind him heading 
for spawning salmon (facing page), 
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rates of any mammal! in North America. 

How much longer can Yellowstone's griz- 
zlies survive When in some years their death 
rate from human causes alone exceeds their 
birthrate? The Forest Service continues to 
lease grazing rights in critical grizzly range 
ucjoining the park, though with a condition 
unprecedented in the history of the West: 
Move the livestock, not the bears, if a con- 
flict occurs. Grizzly sport hunting ended 
around the park when the bear was declared 
threatened, but black bear hunters blast 
grizzled bears by mistake. Poachers take a 
toll, A grizzly hide and head can net thou- 
sands of dollars. Gallbladders fetch outra- 
geous prices in the Oriental medicine and 
aphrodisiac market. Front claws, mace into 
jewelry, go for $100 or more. 

The not-so-prim news is that as people 
learn not to tempt bears by leaving garbage 
around. the bears that are left show signs of 
becoming self-sufficient, “They're hunting 
and scavenging more big game, especially 
elk,” says study-team leader Dick Knight. 





A Denoli bear is a hoppy bear, 
especially when gobbling soapberries 
(facing page) to build up winter far “To 
him almost everthing té food except 
granite," wrote John Muir of the grizely, 
Insects, rodentts, and carrion flesh: out tts 
ment. Fora playful beer, sunshine ts for 
stretching in (above). Lingering snow 
patches become grizzly playgrounds. It ts 
said that they can make snowballs. 
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“Some grizzlies also seem to be staying 
around in park areas closed to hiking and 
camping.” Those reserved areas—refuges 
within a refuge—now amount to at least 
one-tenth of Yellowstone National Park. 


OW MUCH should people have to 
compromise? In Cody, Wyoming, 
Shoshone Forest district ranger 
Ron Wilcox told me, “We're starting to work 
as hard asthe park does to educate the public 
about the importance of keeping a@ clean 
camp. And the bear is changing the way we 
deal with guides, outfitters, livestock, log- 
ging, mining, oil-and-gas development.” 
Perhaps we won't lose the grizzly alto- 
gether. Perhaps well just change it mto 
something else. ‘Take a remnant population, 
especially a small, isolated, inbreeding one. 
Keep blowing away the big, the bold, the 
conspicuous. And out of the shallow gene 
pool climbs “a scaled-down version, meek 
and mild. A grizzly in name only, Mavhe 
that’s the only kind our society is willing to 
live with,” speculates 
lower 48 recovery coor- 
cinator (Chris Servheen. 
The end creature may 
be a U. 5. version of the 
shy, smallish European 
brown bear, reduced to 
isolated groups In moun- 
tain forests 
In Alaska's St, Elias 
Mountains big brown 
bears still live like bears. 
Here | found glaciers, 
nearly half the size of 
Yellowstone National 
Park, crevassed with 
blue lights and streaked 
with mountain scrap- 
ings, prowling down 
out of the clouds, and 
I followed triple-palm- 
with forribilis tracks up onto the ice from 
the wolf-tracked banks of the Alsek River. 
Rafting through this northern end of Glacier 
Bay National Park and Preserve as the earth 
all around me was being freshly ground into 
grandeur, I could sense the Ice Age forces 
that molded the brown bear—and also the 
polarbear, Urswsmaritimus, whichevolved 
from the brown bear late in the glacial 
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Bear care: One customer looks a tittle 
shortichonedd on the Alaska Peninsulo 
white nursing with a sibling (left) on milk 
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epoch, The two types are so genetically simi- 
lar that they have mated and producec| fer- 
tile hybrids ina zoo. 

On Admiralty Island, at the mouth of a 
salmon-spawning stream edged with salm- 
onberres, I climbed into-a tree blind. Night 
came, and with it a phosphorescent high 
tide, Seals went glowing by the shore. Als 
the long ish milled Upstream, & brownie 
plunged downstream into them, green fire 
exploding from its paws, trying to catch un- 
derwater skyrockets. Morning brought bald 
eagles fishing in tides of mist 

In Katmai National Park and Preserve on 
the Alaska Peninsula as many as three dozen 
brownies fish a mile-long Spawning river be- 
tween twolakes near Brooks Camp. Around 











2,000 people visit Brooks Camp annually, 
and many try their luck fly-fishing the same 
stretch of water. Now and then a brownie, 
having learned to tell whena fisherman has 
gota strike, will lope over to grab the catch 

On an impulse I plunged into a pool to see 
how hard it would be to pin a salmon with 
my own paws. lremembeéred to look behind 
me. Not soon enough. A sow and two cubs 
were between me and the bank, COMI 
closer. The cubs looked skittish. But their 
mother studiously ignored me, avoidin eye 
contact as she splashed slowly by ten feet 
away, a dark island of power in the current 
“Though still loners, these bears become 
more tolerant of each other when they gath- 
er to share an abundant food supply," 
Katmai's résource management specialist, 
Kathy Jope, told me, “and that tolerance 
stems to extend to us.” 

Yet even salmon-feasting brownies can 
be tempted by our food. And if sooner or lat 
er, despite strict precautions, someone does 
leave oul, say, a pack with tasty contents, 
the usual problem arises. It's no trick fora 
bearto figure out thata Food way to Fetmore 
such packs is to keep lumbering toward 
folks until they drop them. 

Except sometimes it's asetup. The instant 
the bear tears into the pack, Katmai rangers 
pepper its rump with rubber bullets from far 
enough away that the pellets sting hard 
without breaking the skin, The rangers may 
fire a couple of cracker shells—earsplitting 
shotgun charges that explode in midair—for 
added effect. Aggressive fish thieves get the 
same treatment. And human-forribilis dé- 
lente is restored by making use of the same 
capacity for rapid learning that got the ani 
mal into trouble in the first place. Since 1963 
Brooks Camp has had to remove only three 
bears. The sole injury to humans involved a 
sleeping camper with bacon grease on his 
britches. He suffered a nip on the rear end. 














VITH THAT [IN MINEV] arrived 
/ in Denali (Mount McKinley) Na- 
f tional Park and Preserve, which 
had just been grizzled by the first August 
snowstorm. A combination of diverse bear 
lorage and sweeping tundra vistas make De- 
nalt probably the surest place in the Nation- 
al Park System for visitors to see crizzlies 
But Denali's wide open contours also mean 
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Hutking over his grisly prize, a Denali 
boar, muzzle-scaorred from past battles 
(facing page), feeds on the carcass of a 
yearling grizzly he killed after fighting 
off a sow, which retreated with the 
doomed cub’s twin. Catch-as-catch-con 
takes over in a bear’s hot pursuit of a 
ground squirrel (below). Such small but 
important meals are often still asleep 
under the anow when prizciies emerge 
from-hibernation to dig them up. 





that prudent campers lack tall trees in which 
to hang their grub. As hiking became more 
popular, more wild grizzlies were finding 
snacks at campsites and learning to look for 
proceries around people. 

One grizzly was rummaging through a fa- 
yvorite soapberry patch when it found people 
camped there and claimed their cuisine. | 
trotted uphill through the soapberry brush 
to find ranger-hiologist Joe Van Horn await- 
ing the bear's return. After a food rip-off re- 
port these days, rangers may set up a mock 
camp, complete with tent and packs. 

*Then,” said Joe, “we try to reeducate the 
bear by peppering it with plastic or rubber 
bullets,” By tranquilizing the camp raiders 
and putting radios on them, rangers can fol- 
low up and see how well the lesson takes. 

The underlying problem 15 being hit with 
anovel solution too: a portable food contain- 
er for backpackers, made of grizzly-proof 
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plastic. (Well, proofso far against all but one 
1,400-pounder, tested at a 200.) 


| EEPIN ALASKA'S Arctic National! 
Wildlife Refuge, a grizzly golden as 


| wolt eves followed me down a tree- 
less North Slope valley. The bear kept to a 
shimmering field of overflow ice on the riv- 
er's opposite shore, I would stop; the bear 
would stop. I would start; so would the bear 

would sit, and it would 
plonk down facing my 
Way, Weaving its head 
back and forth tn the 
cold wind. Shorebirds 
few between us piping 
their bright songs while 
the gray river rolled its 
gravels, folding encless- 
ly into ttself. 

After a couple of miles 
[ was alone again. The 
bear had turned its inter- 
est to digging in ground 
squirrel burrows. I had 
the feeling I was the first 
man-thing it had ever 
seen, | wished it the good 
luck. never to see Many 
others. 

Although sportsmen 
kill about 900 O'rsws e@re- 
Los every vear in Alaska, 
State Fish and Game Department biologists 
believe the slate supports as many brown 
bears as ever—perhaps 40,000, mainly in 
the southern coastal region. Alaska-scale 
developments are under way in prime habi- 
tats. But if you want to find grizzlies, cari- 
bou, and resource conflicts, you need only 
go as far as the border of Idaho's Panhandle 
and northeastern Washington. 

There, inthe Selkirk Mountains, between 
the clear-cuts and timber roads, perhaps 
two dozen silvertips still survive, With them 
linger 25 woodland caribou—among the 
most critically endangered mammals in the 
United States. East-central Idaho's huge, 
linked Selway-Bitterroot and River of No 
Return Wildernesses produce occasional re- 
ports of silvered bears but no proof that any 
viable population persists. Recent studies 
show a handful of survivors—no more than 
a dozen—in Washington's North Cascades 
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and Montana's Cabinet- Yaak ecosystems 

The real grizzly stronghold lies in the 
northern Continental Divide ecosystem, 
consisting of Glacier National Park, the 
isreat Bear, Bob Marshall, Scapepoat, and 
Mission Mountains Wildernesses, and sur- 
rounding national forest, private, «and 
Indian tribal lands. Its 5,7 million acres. 
all in Montana, are home to as many as 
600 grizzies. The lower 
8's only sure 
dent wolves outside the 
(sreat Lakes region live 
here loo 

Like other erizzly 
ranges, thisecosystem is 
managed by a hodge- 
pode of BOLRANSraTHts 
with varying goals. And 
it confronts every spe- 
cies of development 
from hot pursuit of pe- 
troleum to subdivision 
of bear homes for vaca- 
tion houses, The moun 
tains reverberate with 
familiar “Who'll use 
ti—whe'll lose it" hol- 
lering matches 
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7) Mon- 
tana’s legislators decid- 
éd to let schoolchildren 
choose the official state 


animal by ballot. Par- 
ticipation teaches cit 
zenship, all agreed 


(suess who won in a 
landslide? Not too sur- 
prising ina state where Grizzly Ears, Grizz 
(sroceries, and the like seem to thrive at 
every intersection. Nevertheless, a politi 
cian who worried that the kids’ choice might 
“iiflame more support for the grizzly to the 
detriment.of our economic interests” offered 
an amendment to switch the honor of being 

state critter to the elk, Five hundred chil- 
dren cdescencied on the capitol. 

cilizenship, prevailed 


Gorizz, ancl 


T HEN the wild iris bloomed, I was 
/ Camping and riding and generally 
moseying along the Rocky Moun- 
tain Front the (reat Divide meets 
the Great Plains in a-roll of big winds east of 
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“Cyrizi chy Mer and the Grea! Rear 


A grizzly's greed is overmatched by a 
cow moose in Dent forier the bea 

rolited one of the cow's twin calves ona 
hillside, then killed and ate-tt. When the 
moose Orings the remaining calf down to 
d riveroank, tut grizzly follows, stalking 
(facing page). 
(below), ultimately pounding her me 
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Findl{y the cow charges 
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the Bob Marshall Wilderness. The first prizz 
story | heard concerned a full-crown female 
that was last seen fleeing across a swampy 
meadow iram.a gang of charging cows: 
some grizzlies travel as far as 20 miles 
away from the mountains, out onto the prai- 
nie. By racdiot 24-hour sessions, 
state game researcher Keith Aune has found 
them ambling along, right 
and scattered residences, usually at nicht 
By day they stick to the brush along streams: 
These appear to be pretty savvy bears: 
they've learned how to work around people: 
The high level of natural nutrition they en- 
joy by staying down. on the edge of the plains 


allows sows to produce cubs at a rate that 


racking in 


next to livestock 


may lead to a definite increase in the Front’s 
silvertips. A growing tolerance of these 
bears on the part of ranchers is vital to the 
success equation. Few raise sheep. And It 
helps no end that the broadly lethal predator 
poison 1080 has been sharply restricted in 
the United States. 

In order to put the threat from grizzlies in 
perspective, consider that the estimated 
40,000 to 60,000 brown bears remaining in 
all North America annually destroy only a 
few hundred domesticated animals and 
since 1900 have killed jist 14 persons in the 
lower 48. 


head River Valley, near British Co- 

lumbia's border with Glacier Park, 
Canadian biologist Bruce McLellan and | 
located the boar he called Jake. Six years old 
and, at 220 pounds, far short of being your 
fabled ton of gut-grinding grizzly, little Jake 
lazed in an emerald tangle of alder on an av- 
alanche slope, probably eating glacier lily 
bulbs or the succulent stems of cow parsnip. 
Downhill within easy rifle range, snarling 
and screeching, a pack of chain saws and 
bulldozers was busy taking a subalpine for- 
estaway to town. Why would any wild griz- 
tly hang around? 

I have seen grizzhes that ignored nearby 
helicopters and those that fled in apparent 
panic. And once, when a chopper came 
yowl-whomping over arise, I saw a large sil- 
vertip charge straight for the huge hovering 
machine. The aircralt lifted up and hurtled 
on by. The people in it may nevereven have 
seen the bear. But it was there in a rage, up 
on its hind legs, arms out, indomitable, bel- 
lowing as:if challenging the intruder to re- 
turnand do battle, It might have won. 

In Bruce McLellan’s opinion, certain 
grizzlies could probably tolerate certain 
kinds of development—if development did 
not inevitably bring them into contact with 
garbage, guns, and people who can’t toler- 
ate grizzlies. 

The road mileage on forest lands in west- 
ern Montana has increased by $00 percent 
since 1960, though roads don't kill bears: 
And the Forest Service gates I noticed ap- 
pearing across routes into remote wildlife 
territory just may help to save the bears 

As they sav in Glacier Park, 90 percent of 


{ N THE NORTH FORK of the Flat- 
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grizzly management is people management. 
This stone-shouldered, million-acre mosaic 
of high-quality habitat, connected tothe Ca- 
nacdian Rockies, isa vital link in Montana's 
narthern Continental Divide ecosystem. 
The park contains as many grizzlies as the 
entire Yellowstone ecosystem—around 200 
—onone-fifth the area. Trying to fit so many 
hie bears safely together with ever more 
park visiters is an ongoing challenge for 
the staff. The greatest fear, of course, isa 
bear attack. 

Magazine illustrators and taxidermists 
notwithstanding, brown bears almost never 
attack by stalking forward on their hind 
legs. Nor do they curl their lips far back like 
a snarling mastuf. Or crush victims in bear 
hugs. No—they come on all fours like a 
landslide, ears pinned back, lips out, their 
mouths forminganO-OQOAGGEH! Few have 
ever witnessed the reality. 

In 1983, 2.2 million people—three times 
the population of Montana, 11,000 humans 
per grizzly—passed through Glacier. Two 
were slightly injured by bears. One of them 
was ranger Jerry DeSanto, who surprised a 
sow and cubs at close quarters and started 
up a tree. Mother bear caught his foot and 
pulled. He left skin all along the bark, he 
was hugging the trunk $0 hard. But now she 
had him down under her. “Play dead?” Jerry 
mused. “L suppose that’s sound advice. But 
I just naturally started cussing her and 
punching her head.” The grizzly fled. 

“Nowadays, when some guy comes in hol- 
lering, ‘Ranger, you've got to destroy that 
bear; it came at my Aunt Martha!’ we ask a 
lot of questions and evaluate both the bear's 
behavior and the people's,” former Glacier 
ranger Terry Penttila told me. 

“Troften turns out that dear Aunt Martha 
was crawling up behind the bear with her 
Instamatic camera, We cull grizzlies unpre- 
dictable. [ get the feeling they're studying 
us, trying to figure out what the heck we're 
going to do next.” 


young grizzly in prison—an old con- 
crete cellblock at the Fort Missoula 
lab of University of Montana biologist 
Charles Jonkel. This boar had been caught 
in the North Fork of the Flathead Valley 
swiping food leftout by one of my neighbors. 


[> IN AUTUMN I visited a troubled 
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He had been transplanted, then caught 


again. Now, twice a day, a researcher ap- 
peared in front of his cage, goading him to 
charge. [f he cid, the boar was sprayed with 
a noxious substance—red pepper, on the 
morning I watched, On other days it might 
beskunk scent, or aconcoction sent by Wyo- 
ming inventor Frank Child, whose sprays 
have repelied several grizzlies from a guest 
lodge and nearby campground in the Absa- 
roka Range backcountry. 

“By testing bears’ reactions todiffereunt re- 
pellents here, we can select the most effec- 
tive ones for future experiments in the field,” 
explained wildlife researcher Marty Smith. 
“The tests also add up to a strong dose of 
negative, or aversive, conditioning. The 
idea is to counteract any positive association 
that a problem bear has made between hu- 
mans and food." 


“Grizz” —O) Men and the Great Bear 


The Ice Age seems to linger as a griztly 
lumbers past Denali (Mount McKinley), 
probably seeking roots, grasses, and 
berries; Dall sheep in the high country 
are usually safe from such marauders. 
“iMfuch of the mystique surrounding 
grizzlies may never be dispelled, and 
perhaps that is good." wrote naturalist 
Adolph Murte, who spent 25 -sturrimers 
Studying bears in these mountains, 


After conditioning, this particular bear- 
school graduate was paroled to the hich 
backcountry of the Mission Range, He was 
shotin June 1984 while raiding chickens al a 
cabin inthe Swan River Valley. 

A month later Doug Dunbar walked 
toward a resting 650-pound hoarinaremote 
section of Yellowstone, purposely trying to 
disturb it. Doug belonged to a scientific 
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Trving to save a bear that raided a 
cabin near Glacier, researchers drag the 
sedated animal inte im artificial den 
(right) after months of conditioning ti 
enstil! fear of things hun. If emerged 
ipring, only to kill chickens and be 
fatally shot. AJMfentand hunter probably 
misidentified the young.grizz.y (bottom 


left) poached during black bear season 
The state's grizzly season closes when 15 
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Trying to find a few more grizziles, john 
roighead (above) recommends that 


saitellite-computer mapping of habitat 


= eS ed L, ry" 
which he pioneered, be applied in Idaho's 
nn | ’ am Wen bad bee ite | oe 
Selweiry-Bitteroot Vy Laerniess. Fler eth 


population has dwindled to a few 


rumors. Liscring tier research in 


Yellowstone, [rc shin and his brother Frank 
urged that garbage dumps, such as one 
een in 1968 (for right), be relocated and 
sheised out, not closed abruptly, Der, 
the ecosystem probably held some a0 
grizzlies. Today there are about 200, 


with as few as 30 breeding sows, 
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team that hoped tO Pain a better PICtUre cH 
how grizzlies respond to peopie 


i L 


Camping in the backKcCoOUnIry [he team act- 


ed as cuinea Pigs, perronming those ACLIVI- 
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2 
discovered thal grizzlies typicalh 


left and 
ken Moving away for a mile or more after 
wing cisturbed, Bul not always 


Once Wwe wenla rthan we meant 





hill at us, huffing as he came. We dicin 


a spray can of red 
face witha trea n of 


. but LL was carrying a 
r. | got himinthe 


it when he was 15 fee awe OF Sc 


| * recovered 
around and took 
of light bite on the stomach 


a ' 
Mme to The ground 


~iLAy Le nm aid fe Grea! Bear 





In the meantime I'm yellir emptying 
the spray can right in his face, Nose. Eves. 
He broke off and ran, shaking hire 
his heal ' 

len days atter that adifferent bear caused 
Yellowstone Park's fifth fatality from griz- 
tlies Since 1872. The victim, Brigitta Fre- 
denhagen, was from Switzerland; she had 
camped alone in the backcountry 

From the standpoint of improving human 
safety, further research on grizzlies may 
prove invaluable, How much more research 
is the answer to grizzly survival, I won- 
cerect. losav fea hess Sl tthat represents an old 
fierce untouchable majesty, we keep sub- 
jJecting Itto new indignities, tinkering, prod- 
ding, and prying. 

John Craighead says, “We already know 
enough about grizzly biology to save these 
bears. No matter what else we learn, we're 
not gomg to have grizzhes very long unless 

preserve large enough tracts of good 
widtand habitat. Too often when a bough 
political decision in favor of the bearis called 
for, we put it off by ordering up another 
research project to—you know—'study the 
situation. We could end up imine the 
grizzly to death." 

such temporizing has already taken its 
toll, In 1985 at least four female grizzlies 
were destri Vy eel bv people inthe Yellowstone 
ecosystem, where scientists say the popula- 











lion can afford the loss of, al most, one 


breeding female a year. 


RE WE WILLING to accept nature ast 

Is. Of only a i Sits us? hy i Meany APE! 
. find as tofitall grizzhes., As] 
covered, lhey's are, above all, rugged iricdi- 
vVilluals with different pe ties, differ 


ent knowledge learned over a long lifetime 














and astartling range of moods 

When all's said and done, wilderness re 
mains the great bear's truest strength and 
re Luge—a place where ttcan be itself, a pai ts 
for piants. Por all we understand, the grizzly 
is nature's way of reminding wus to leave 
ep Working wonders. 

Where our last frontiers remain good 
enough for the grizzly, they will be good 
enough forall the other wild things that need 
homes and space anc a little respect. And 
they will be good enough, big enowgh, wild 


enough, free enough for us [] 
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Photographs by Holiest of cities to Hindus 
TONY HEIDERER and earthly abode of the god 


Siva, Banaras is a beacon for 





India’s ity of Light 


pugrims who come to bathe in the sacred Ganges 
River. Festive lights bedeck a shrine to Sarasvati, goddess 
of knowledge, along the path of a worshiper. 





A festival-day crowd streams down one of the city’s 
numerous ghats — flights of steps that descend into 





the Ganges. The river and Banaras’s countless 
temples draw thousands of worshipers a day. 





Purvevor of spiritual guidance, a panda, or Gbrahman 
priest, waits by a ghat to assist pilgrims. For a 
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small contribution, such men provide food and flowers for 
offerings and coach the uncertain in their prayers. 
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Day and night the fires burn at Manitkarntka Ghat, 


where the dead are cremated and their remains 
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are scattered upon the river. To die in Banaras is to die 
blessed; many move here to live out their final days. 





Laat ae 


Vivid blazes on thet 
foreheads (above) 
proclaim the married 
state of women making 
their pujas—proyers and 
offerings to the Ganges 
In wetter laced with 
flowers (focmng page), o 
oon diver eaiimns his 
living by retrieving 
money thrown into thie 


river by pLlerinis 





SHE FIRST EXCURSION any visitor to Varanasi, 
the older, less familiar, but now official name for 
Banaras, is urged to make is a boat ride at dawn along 
the great three-mile, eastward-facing curve of the 
Ganges. It is excellent advice. At 5:30 in the morning an 
eerie mist hovers on the river, but a2 it clears you see, high 
above the bank, the spiendid cornice of maharajas palaces, 
ashrams, temples of a dozen different religions and sects, the 
minarets of mosques, and, leading down to 
the water from them, the wide flights of 
steps and platforms, the famous ghats, Ly- 
ery morning thousands of Hindus—pil- 
grims and residents of Banaras—stand on 
the chats, some immersed to their shoulders 
in this holy river, some allowing the water 
to lap only at their feet. Some of the women 
are in vivid-colored saris, some in widows’ 
white; some men wearonly the briefest loin 

cloths, some are fully clothed, All of them 
face the rising sun with folded hands, mur- 
Murine Prayers. 

Ac the sun clears the horizon, thev make 
their offerings of flowers or food, throwing 
garlands of marigolds or pink lotuses of 
handfuls of gram into the (sanpes, some 
float small oi] lamps on its surface. They 
take the ritual drink of Ganges water in 
cupped hands and then fill a container—a 
silver or brass jar, a bottle, a pottery bowl— 
to take with them to the temple for thei 
puja, or religious observances. There is 
always the sound of chanting and hymns 
and bells from the temples. The Brahman 
priests sitting under their huge umbrellas 
help the pilgrims with the ritual of the devo 
tions, muttering advice or singing prayers 
for their clients as they lead them to the wa- 
ter. By now the whole splendid facade of 
the city 1s washed with a golden light of in- 
credible purity, and one can easily uncer- 
stand why Hindus still call Banaras by its 
ancient name, Kashi, the Luminous or Re- 
splendent, the City of Light. 

Vhis daily ceremony at dawn has repelled some foreigners 
who have called it wild, grotesque, unnatural, forbidding, 
has enchanted others as a moment to “discover what piety 
means,” and has embarrassed many by its uninhibited, per- 
hans incomprehensible show of devotion in a manner alto- 
gether too exotic to accept comfortably. Yet it is a sight of 
such dramatic force, so moving and impressive that if stays 
with you through everything else you see and do in Banaras. 
Whatever dirt, squalor, or decay you happen on, somehow 
you can't help balancing it against the extraordinary evt- 
dence of faith that brings multitudes of pilgrims every day 
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BANARAS: 
Holy City of India 


BIT Y of many names, 




































P OF Banaras—as it is 

Y most commonly called— 
in 1956 was officially 

7 renamed Varanasi, a mame 

\# from antiguity. Jt was first 
known as Kashi, the City of Light, 

when (t was capita! of the kingdom 

of the same name about 500 Bc. To 
the British, it was Benores. 

The ancient names are also piven 
to two of the city’s four-zones, whose 
varying levels of holiness derive from 
their proximity to the Golden Temple 
of Vishvanath, the city's most 
important shrine. The Panchhroshi 
Road, which describes the zone of 
Kashi, leads the faithful on a five- 
day, 5t-mile pilgrimage to a host of 
shrines, a journey that devout Hindus 
hope to complete at least once in their 
lives, The allure of Banaras is great, 
for the Hindu who dies here attains 
moksha, or liberation, an-end to 
the cyele of reincarnation through 
unity with the eternal. 







ZONES OF THE SACRED CITY 
l __| Kashi =) Avimukta 
Varanasi et Antargriha 
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to worship at the Ganges in Banaras, a city 
of about a million. They are among its big- 
gest sources of revenue, the deepest embodi- 
ment of its character, the most formidable 
harner to an outsider's understanding. 

My husband and I spent five weeks in Ba- 
naras last autumn, and-as we drove to the 
hotel from the railway station, this transcen- 
dental vision of the city was only fitfully 
apparent. Any road wide enough to hold a 
carisa horrendous, seemingly undisciplined 
mass of buses, bicycle rickshas, mopeds, 
scooters, three-wheelers, bicycles, bullock 
carts, horse-drawn tongas, the occasional 
disdainful camel, often donkeys, sheep, 
and goats, and, since it was the auspicious 
wedding season, decorated and bejeweled 
elephants or horses caparisoned with bro- 
cadet and tinsel to serve as mounts for bride- 
grooms. And, of course, the impervious, 
unchecked cows. Traffic makes room for 
them; if you are on foot, you may smack 
them, push them out of your way, or yell 
at them, but never, never injure them. 


PSHE CITY, already old when Rome 
was founded, spreads down to the riv- 
erin an impenetrable tangle of lanes 
and galis, too narrow for any car— 
many of them too narrow for two people to 
walk abreast. On any street, at any time, 
there is usually at least one funeral proces- 
sion—although “procession” is often too 
grand a word. The cloth-wrapped body is 
tied to a bamboo bier, covered with flowers, 
and carried by the mourners to the cre- 
mation ghats, always accompanied by the 
chant Rama nama satya hai—The name of 
God is truth. 

Along the edge of the sidewalk—fit exists 
at all—is usually a layer of itinerant ped- 
dlers, some from as far away as Tibet, sell- 
ing clothing, vegetables, sweets, trinkets, 
and anything else that is portable. Beyond 
them are often the tables and benches 
of cooked-food shops, and, opening directly 
off the street, the long rows of tiny, open- 
fronted stares and workshops. 

Amongst all this, pedestrians weave their 
way, Quite as diverse and unpredictable as 
the traffic, The first thing that struck me 
was the wide variety of their clothes, which 
often in India tell you where the wearers 
come from. The warm earth colors of saris 





Banaras; India’s City of Light 


from Maharashtra mixed with the pastels af 
Punjabi shaivars and kamuises, local stu- 
dents in Western dress (usually from Catho- 
lic schools), others in neat pajamas, hurtas, 
and scarves in school colors, Punjabi Sikhs 
in tithtly wrapped turbans, South Indians 
in fungis of checked cotton, and among them 
all sadhus, holy men in saffron robes carry- 
ing begging bowls in their hands, and even 
some ascetics, either naked or with a mini- 
mum of clothing. 

The blank walls of dwellings may be 
painted with bold designs of monkeys, ele- 
phants, and horses with festive trappings, or 
prandly dressed swordsmen. Often a wall is 
plastered with circular cakes of cow dung 
still holding the impression of the hand that 
slapped it on to dry for later use as fuel for 
the fire of the evening meal, Occasionally, 
through an open door, you catch a glimpse of 
a sunny courtyard and the evervday life of 
the family within. 

Scattered throughout this bewildering 
maze, Up an unexpected stairway or at the 
turn of an alley or in the middle of a small 
plaza, there aré hundreds of temples, some 
very rich like the Golden Temple of Vish- 
vanath, some modest shrines (page 247), 
Most of them are surprisingly small, many 
ofthem, after numerous destructions and re- 
buildings, are relatively recent, though their 
sites have heen holy for more than a thou- 
sand years. Religion is not confined to the 
river, It permeates the whole city; 

In our first few days in Banaras I felt that I 
could never describe in reasonable compass 
the essentials or even the surfaces of a city 
with such acomplex cultural, linguistic, and 
religious nature. Asa Hindu I knew that Ba- 
naras Was the holiest place on earth, but I 
didn't really know why. I knew that it was a 
glorious fate for a Hindu to die in Banaras, 
the chosen clomain of Lord Siva, where you 
are promised release from the cycle of birth, 
death, and reincarnation tn a final merging 
with the infinite, ultimate source, thus satis- 
fying the most profound objective in a de- 
vout Hindu’s life. 


Santha Rama Rau hes been writing about her 


homeland for 40 years. She now lives in New 
York but frequently travels to India, Photogra- 
pher Tony Heiderer has had a lifelong fascina- 
tion with India. 
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Cleansing clothes as well as souls, the (ranges cccommodates mundane 
chores at Gongo Mahal Ghat, domtinuted by a paloce where o roia once held 
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court. Orn the skyline stands the Mosque-of Aurangzeb, built by the 17 th-century 


Mogul emperor and today a sign.of Banaras’s sizable Muslim population. 


It occurred to me that Banaras as a city is 
like an individual Hindu: It has animmemo- 
nally ancient soul that is constantly being 
reincarnated after each joss through vio- 
lence or decay, ina slightly different form 
though recognizably identical essence, like 
a moving wave that keeps its shape. This 
combination of change and sameness makes 
an amazingly complex texture of life and 
physical appearances. A place that has nev- 
er had a real revolution nor a new start but 
has simply been evolving, like a biological 
species, since prehistoric times, is quite 
strange to the rest of the world: Origins are 
lost in the mists of prehistory, and appear- 
ances are a mere transitory embodiment of 
ancient sanctity and other traditions. 


ANARAS was celebrated as the place 
where the most profound wisdom 
dwelt, the seat of all enlightenment 

nd learning, Its permanent advan- 

tages include the highest sanctity, fertile 
soil, and its location ona great river, Hindu 
rulers built great palaces, temples, and 
ghatsinthe city. Thereisevenan astronomi- 
cal observatory. They also endowed mas- 
sive charities thal gave new meaning to the 
status of Banaras as the resicience of Anna- 
purna, the goddess of nourishment, who 
had promised that no resident of the city 
would ever go without food. 

In the early years, say 1000 8.c., Kashi's 
inland acres, behind the high bank of the 
river, were known as the Forest of Bliss. 
There, beside its ponds and lakes, under the 
trees, purus and their students, ascetics, 
meditators, scholars, and disciples made 
their headquarters, their hermitages, their 
classrooms. Any Sanskrit scholar from an- 
other part of India would be judged finally 
by how brilliantly he defended himself in 
debate on the Vedic texts with the pandits 
of Kashi. 

Early in our stay we made a formal call on 
the former Maharaja of Banaras in his home 
in the city. A middle-aged man, a little hesi- 
tant in his speech, he was dressed with the 


utmost simplicity in a brown achkan over 
white cotton trousers. The anly evidence of 
showiness was his cap of Banaras silk bro- 
cade witha gold border. He received usinan 
oval drawing room furnished with plush- 
covered armchairs and sofas with antima- 
cassars. The side tables and the walls held 
dozens of photographs of Lord and Lady 
Mounthatten, Pandit Nehru with U Nu of 
Burma, Indira Gandhi, several viceroys. 

He walked across the salon and flicked 
back a curtain, displaying asimply appoint- 
ed bedroom, “(Queen Elizabeth slept here. A 
very easy guest.” Ata portrait of King Saud 
of Saudi Arabia, he paused. Smiling remi- 
niscently, he remarked that both the govern- 
ment of India and his own staff had been 
very nervous at the prospect of the king's 
visit because meat is seldom served in the 
maharaja’s palace, “Linformed his staff that 
if he insisted on meat, he could be served 
separately in another room. At my table 
there is only vegetarian food, He ate it and 
enjoyed it, He couldn't believe that a meal 
without any kind of meat could be so satisfy- 
ing.” Meditatively he added, “He took my 
cook back with him.” 


[HE MAHARATA’S TITLE and priv- 
ileges have been abolished by the 
government of India, but he has lost 
nothing of his influence and prestige 

in the city. He is a student of Sanskrit and is 
acknowledged by everyone we met to be the 
leader, and a zealous guardian, of tradition- 
il Banaras culture. His Highness made a 
number of suggestions as to what we should 
see and do in order to get a feel of what was 
culturally important in Banaras. Hespecial- 
ly recommended the Sampurnanand San- 
skrit University, built in the middle of the 
last century in a delightful though quaintly 
inappropriate Gothic style, the oldest of the 
“modern,” of Western-stvie, universities; 
the Tibetan Institute (located in Sarnath, 
the deer park where the Lord Buddha is said 
to have come to preach his first sermon im the 
sixth century &.C.), where Tibetan monks in 


At the mercy of the charitable spirit, a leper waits for handouts of food and money 
ona market street shared with a balloon man and other vendors: With a constant 
influx of visitors mindjul that charity bestows blessings on the giver, Banaras 

isa howe for mendicante—begears who have quit their worldly pursuits. 
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wine-colored robes stroll and discuss and 
workin the library of 18,000 volumes, many 
of them long scrolls or loose-leafed, boxed 
texts carried out three or four at a time on 
the backs of refugees from Tibet; and the 
Jain Vidyalava college, evidence that yet an- 
other ancient Inclian religious tradition has 
deep roots in Banaras, where two of the 24 
Jain prophet-teachers are supposed to have 
been born. 

The Arabic Centre of Islamic Studies isa 
reminder not only of the fact that more than 
25 percent of the city’s population is Mus- 
lim, but.also of the nearly six centuries when 
the city was under Muslim rule. ‘The first 
raid by Muslims, who sacked and plundered 
some Hindu temples, occurred about A.D- 
1035, Banaras was finally conquered in 
1194, when an Afghan general, according to 
Muslim historians, destroyed nearly a thou- 
sand temples and carried off his booty on the 
backs of 1,400 camels. 

Temples continued, however, to be de- 
stroyed and rebuilt, with some emperors 
taking a part in both activities at different 
times, until the last episode of destruction by 
the Mogul Emperor Aurangzeb in 1669. 
Even now Hindu Banarsis will tell you, 
with outrage in their voices, how the very 
holy Vishvanath Temple, along with many 
more, was virtually leveled and a mosque 
built in its place, and how a brave priest se- 
cured the great stone lingam, the symbol of 
the Lord Siva, and hid it in a well until it 
could be reinstalled in a new temple late in 
the 18th century, 

The best known of all among this dizzy- 
ing array of scholastic enterprises is Banar- 
as Hindu University. Founded in 1916 by 
the great nationalist and educator Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya (who, when he 
went to England, carried a supply of Gan- 
ges water to drink), B.H.U. has a 1,300- 
acre campus, donated by the maharaja’s 
grandfather, on the outskirts of the city. Its 
original purpose was to combine Western 
methods of teaching and subject matter with 
traditional Indian education. Today one of 
the largest residential universities in India, 
it has schools of both Western medicine 
and the ancient Indian Ayurveda practice, 
colleges of engineering, agriculture, com- 
merce, technology, music and fine arts, 
theology, and Oriental studies. It also has 
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one of the finest museums in India, the 
Bharat Kala Bhavan. 

Going through the museum with Profes- 
sar Rai Anand Krishna, a shortish man of 
immense charm and humor, was like being 
guided by an erudite and enthusiastic sprite. 
The museum was founded by his father, 
who also, toalarge extent, assembled its col- 
lections. Holding up a 17th-century Kash- 
mirishawl, he urged, “Don't just look at it— 
touch it, feel it! Can you believe it is woven 
from wool?” Indeed, it looked and felt like 
the most delicate of silks. 

In the vault of the museum, a square, 
strictly utilitarian room lined with safes, fur- 
nished only with a baize-covered table and a 
few Straight chairs, assistants brought out 
more treasures: a large crystal pendant dat- 
ing from the third century 8.c., found dur- 
ing excavations in the Rajghat section of the 
city, afragile beaten gold ornament showing 
two winged fizures from the same period, 
jade dagger hilts, opium cups, archery 
thumb rings inscribed and dated in Persian 
for the Emperor Jahangir. 


UT THE MOMENT that most. de- 
lighted me was when Anand Krishna 
showed us some of his favorite paint- 
ings. [There was one Rajput miniature 

showing a Village woman playing with a ser- 
pent; it is called “Asavari Kagini,” which is 
both the name of the picture and the musical 
mode appropriate to the painting. Sudden- 
ly, in that featureless room under the harsh 
modern tube lighting, Anand Krishna be- 
gun to sing, ina small true voice, the Asavari 
Ragin. When he had finished and one of the 
people there said “Va va!” (the usual Indian 
form of appreciation rather than handclap- 
ping), Anand Krishna replied, “I sang that 
very tenderly. It should have been much 
more vigorous to match the strength in that 
painting.” As he handed the small precious 
picture to the assistant to replace in the safe, 
he added, “You can't understand Indian art 
in isolation—each picture should evoke the 
right song or the right passage of poetry to 
accompany it,” 

Another day Anand Krishna took me to 
meet a jeweler friend whose special pride is 
his accurate sense of weight. When he was 
being trained by his father, he had to know 
from the feel in his hand the exact weight of 
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the stone or the gold with which he would be 
working. He learned to match pearls by 
weight and size by practicing with peas. He 
wasn t allowed to deal with real pearls uni 
his eve and his feel were faultless. Now, his 
Wife told me, he likes toshow off.a bit buying 
vegetables. or fruit or anything else in the 
bazaar in the same way. He is never wrong 

At his house was another jeweler friend, 
who was somehow deputed to take me 
through the old city to the work » where 
the metal workers, enamelers, and dealers 
in precious stones still follow their heredi- 
tary trades, Atthe end, through an unprom- 
ising doorway, up two durk flights of stairs, 
uncer the windows on a mattress, sal an old 
man with acashbox in front of him. He wae 
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‘Cnameler 


E WENT THROUGH the usual 
exchange of Questions, maquiries 
about my family and the immedi- 
ate offerofteaoracold drink. Onl 








after these formalities was it Breper to steasi 


about the work these men taucht. Der: 
nsed, and sold, Along ane side of the room 
were low tables ; and 





e boys, al] sitting on the floor, were én 
gaged in the exacting and evestraining task 
of producing enameled ornaments, cups, oil 
lamps, boxes. The young man was incising 
the silver forms in designs that would hold 
Ihe boys, fanging in age from 

'to 15, Were painting on the enamel base 
ane fine brushes, each feather of a tiny 
peacock, each outline of an elephant's eve, 
each petal of a flower ona pillbox, exact and 
impossibly detated. Then the objects are 
lirédinasmall, primitive-looking metal box 
in the vestibule, watched over and timed-by 
another boy 

he old man 


“ ¢ enamel 





produced what he felt were 
his best ivaniples Line was a quite astonish 
ing chess set with the king and vizier (no 
queens in Indian chess) nding in Aowdahks on 
elephants, the bishops and knights in the 
shape of camel soldiers and aval men, the 
rooks 25 ¢lephants, and the pawns as sword- 
armed infantry. Before I could ask, he told 
me that each set cost 6,000 rupees ($500). 

There was a time, before the great mines 
in South Africa were discovered, when In- 
dia was the richest source of diamonds inthe 
world, and Banaras, near the the gold and 
(derit 
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diamond mines of Bihar and Golconda, was 
an acknowledged cent ur for fine jewelry 
The city's goldsmiths still 
work in what must be very similar concli- 
ions to these in long-gone days, passing on 
their skills from father to son. One work- 
room that I visited was, again, on an upper 
Story Ol a house in one of the narrowest al 
levs; jour or five men were sitting on the 
Noor, studying and discussing the making of 


craftsmanship 
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a diamond-and-gold bracelet that rested on 
alow table. To me the bracelet seemed to be 
acirclet of single stones, trimmed with athin 
gold edge and held together by magic. It was 
still on its wax mold before the final casting, 
and the problem was to replace the magic 
with a gold structure sturdy enough to hold 
the diamonds but unobtrusive enough to 
still retain the illusion. I had no doubt that 
the men would succeed. 


mB ESCRIBING BANARAS in the 18th 
| century, Lord Macaulay, the English 
historian and scholar, wrote, “Com- 
| merce had as many pilgrims as reli- 
gion. All along the shores of the venerable 
stream lay great fleets of vessels laden with 
rich merchandise, From the looms of Bena- 
res went forth the most delicate silks that 
adorned the balls of St. James’s and of 
Versailles.” 

The astonishing silks that Macaulay men- 
tions are still woven in Banaras. I went to 
one of the old shops to buy a sari fora friend. 
After the customary polite inquiries and of- 
fer of tea, two assistants began unfolding a 
cascade of silks of sucha giddying variety of 
colors, textures, and designs that I had to 
beg them to stop. Silk is sold by weight in 
India, and to that price ts added an amount 
for the labor involved or the intricacy of the 
weave. | was given the impression that 
nothing was more important, at the mo- 
ment, than my choice, no trouble was too 
great to censure my complete satisfaction. 

When I had macle my selection, | asked 
about cotton saris. 1 remembered Franco 
Bernier’s 17th-century description of “fine 
muslins of which are made turbans, girdles 
with golden flowers, and drawers worn by 
females, so delicately fine as frequently to 
wear out in one night. This article of dress, 
which lasts-only afew hours, may cost ten or 
twelve crowns, and even more, when beau- 
tifully embroidered with needlework.” I 
didn't find anything quite as fragile as Ber- 
nier described, but I did buy two saris in 
which the cotton is virtually transparent and 
the designs woven into the cloth seem to be 
floating in space. I hope they don't have to 
be discarded after a single wearing. 

Banarsis remember and recount their 
extraordinary history with exuberant flair, 
but their special pride seems to include 
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something more intangible—an attitude to 
life, a cheerful, often slightly tronic insouci- 
ance, an ease and confidence that shows in 
their generosity, their sense of hospitality, 
and their love of good conversation. They 
can talk for hours, forgetting mealtimes, ig- 
noring previous appointments, if they find 
a subject interesting or an acquaintance 
diverting. 

Dr. Bhanu Shankar Mehta is a patholo- 
gistand an extremely entertaining conversa- 
tionalist with a profound interest in the 
history of his city and a special delight in the 
quirks of its people. One evening he outlined 
the pattern of a true Banarsi's day in his 
youth. First thing in the morning, inevita- 
bly, he would go down to the Ganges to 
bathe and pray. Then he would take a ferry 
across the river to wash his one set.of clothes 
(laundry being a prized skill), and while he 
was Waiting for them to dry on the sand 
bank, he would wrap himself in the all- 
purpose réd cloth he always carried and 
chat with the boatmen or whoever else was 
around, He would return across the river, 
buy some jalebrs (a favorite Indian sweet) 
and some savory snacks from a food Stall, 
and gossip with fellow customers standing 
about while he ate his breakfast, Before or 
after this meal, he would take some exercise, 
usually wrestling or weight lifting, on the 
special platforms on the ghats, 

Since these activities had taken up mostof 
the morning, by the time he got home, his 
wife would tell him that the midday meal 
was almost ready, So he would eat and take 
anap. About 3:00 or 3:30 he would go out to 
Chowk and have a leisurely cup of tea at his 
usual tea shop, where he would be certain to 
meet some of his friends. Nearly always a 
few of them would join himinstrolling along 
to an informal or “open-door” concert given 
by one of the many singers of classical music. 
(On such occasions the singers were always 
women, not exactly courtesans but not en- 
tirely respectable either. A closed-door per- 
formance is one that is specially ordered, 
paid for by the host, and for the pleasure of 
his invited guests alone.) At the open-door 
performance our Banarsi would throw two 
or three rupees to the singer, order in tea 
or thandad (a milk drink made with canna- 
bis) and the spiced and perfumed paans 
(betel nuts and Jeaves) that are a Banaras 
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specialty, and settle down to enjoy himself, 

At some point tt would occur to him that 
he hac better go to the bazaar and open his 
shop. But as soon as he had earned enough 
for the next day's needs, he'd close it acain. 
“Tf he had asarishop,” Dr, Mehtasaid, smil 
Ing induigently, “and was lucky enough to 
sell a sari within the first ten minutes, he'd 
close the shop for a week—even a month." 
He finally went home to dinner and, in 2 
pleasantly muzzy state, to bed. 

Dr. Mehta poured out a stream of stories 
about the eccentricites and odd sense of 
hummer among members. of the old raiees 
laristocrats). One liked to save his servants 
from having to show gratitude for a bonus, 
His device was to fillsacks with coins, weigh 
them, and then tell his servants that the 
coins must be “dried” on the roof. When the 
sacks were returned, he would weigh them 
again, pretend to be in a rage because the 
Scks Were just as heavy as before and there 
fore the coins were still “wet.” Eventually 
the servants would catch on and bringdown 
the sack suitably lighter, having extracted 
their bonus 

Mrs. Pupul Jayakar, a family friend of 
long standing, reminiscing over tea about 
the Burhwa Mangal celebrations of her 
childhood days, remembered the great fleets 
of boats, oil-lit and decorated, drifting slow- 
ly downriver on the last dark nicht of the 
Hindu year, each with its singers and mu- 
sicians competing from boat to boat for ex- 
cellence and imaginative improvisation 
Standing on the ghats you could hear the 
most powerful voices all the way from Ram- 
nagar, the fortress-palace of the maharaja 
four miles away on the far bank of the Gan- 
ges. The festival has not been celebrated in 
this Hornd way for at least $0 years. 








ANY OF THE OLD attitudes and 
values may be disintegrating along 
with the families that supported 
| them, but classical north [nean 
music is still apart of Banaras life and is still 
taught on the guru-chela system. Madan 
Vishwakarma, a handsome young singer, 
explained that he had met his guru while he 
Was at the university and had become hi« 
student by a kind of intuilive recognition 
Somehow the guru decides that the chela is 
Serious. somebow the student knows that 
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this man must be his guru. To seal the bond 
between them, a guru puja is performed, 
complete with prayers, offerings, flowers, 
and blessings, The student undertakes to 
uphold the true traction of the art and to re- 
ceive with the utmost sincerity the moral as 
well as the professional instruction of his 
teacher: “By ‘moral’ | mean I had to promise 
to observe morality about music—not to 
cheapen it, not to use it to Vulgar ends,” 





halfGH wah! 
Brlightening words of Buddha's first 
sermon are believed to have been 
delivered in the sixth century Bc. to five 
followers on this hollowed ground at 
Samath, now a northern suburb of 
Bandrus. A stupa, or domed shrine, 
dominates ruins where a lorge Tmoncetery 


once housed 1,500 monks 

































Center for artisans as weil as for the 
faithful, Banarus produces tertiles, 
apparel, ane carpets prized throughout 
[India for their craftsmanship. A Muslim 
bow at his loom pouses in the nimble 
finvered work of weaving rich sith 
brocade (left). Weaving has traditionally 
been the province of the cis Musi: 
Even with a child in her arms, @ woman 
whirls a skein winder into a blur (below) 
on she rerioves the wool that will he 
used by corpentakers 

Often incorporating gold and silver 
brocades, saris of silk are the crowning 
achievements of Bonoras’s weavers, [n 
the central shopping district, a mother 
leads her young 507 Os she steps outen a 
festival doy dressed in an elaborate sar. 
Equaily important for their attire ts 
traditional makeup. The red color in the 
mort of her hair declores her married 
state; the dot is ornamental, Ais 
marking is a symbol of devotion applied 
by a priest, showing that the boy has 
been ritually cleansed. 
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[ asked if he would ever sing in films, a vital interplay of performers and listeners? 
potentially well-paying occupation. “Palms We were invited one evening to a family 
Perhaps. But there are many well-regarded concert. The music room was candlelit 
classical programs onthe radigand 1 V that (powel failures occur at least once a day) 
would be better when lam skilled enough.” and the soft, tlickering light gave an extra 

Hanaras and its music isanendlesstopic beauty tothe slender pillars anc stone arches 
of discussion—has it been true to 14 artis in the gtidewalls, leaving the high ceiline 
nc commitment? Have its Prtel Masters with its fower-sh LPped i handeliers in shad 
Ravi Shankar, Kishan Maharaj, Bismillah ow. The concert had already started when 
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Hanarsiscalla “tcketaucdience (asopposeq Tren 
to a “love audience J? Has their music ex- trai chairs. (in the eat sat tour voune 





hanved itssubtlety, delicacy, and patrician women. A tabla player kept the intricate 
fistegard of mass approval for the crass rhythm going while tach singer m turn, at 


Sondards of a modern box-office success? Is) companying herself on the fambeura, dem- 
the stvle. the essential intimacy of classical onstrated the progress she had made under 
[nclian music, lost in a bie-concert hallthat the turtion of her guru since the last amily 


necessitates amplification and removes the recital, The women took turns performing, 
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and in the intervals there were knowledze- 
able comments: 
plimentary—about the stvle and voice of the 


some critical, same com- 


singer, about her interpretation of the sone, 
about the ingenuity of her improvisations 


NW THE END, whatever the former glo 


ries of Banaras, whatever its wealth of 


commerce, its brilliance in arts or crafts, 
one must return to ts essence, its ereat- 
esl and continuing distinction 
Jt is a holy city; the most sacred place on 
the 1,560-nule course of the sacred Ganges 
River. Indeed, it is because of this central 
fact (nat princes and conquerors, merchants 
and artisans, philosophers, scholars, and 
artists came to it and left their mark on it 
And, of course, itis why the pilgrims come 
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Delhi. To some Hindus spiritual vigor and physical fitness go hand in hand 


We followed two of the most famous anc 
most ancient paths that they take, Both be- 
fin at ghats on the river. (me route starts ai 
the Manikarnika (rhat with a ritual bath 
and devotions performed along the wa 
south to the Panchkrosh! Road. The road 
makes a wide loop enclosing the sacred city, 
and ends onthe north at the confluence of 
the Varuna River and the Ganges 

Pilgrims make this journey on foot, start 





ing well before daybreak, stopping at the 
108 ritual places of worship, The complete 
pilgrimage takes five days, and at each of 
the four points where travelers will spend 
the night there are rest howses, some donat- 
ed by the rich and devout, where anvone 


Can request lodging for the night, and where 





often the local villagers will provide tooc| 
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With prayerful mien, Vibhuti Narain Singh, the former Moharoja-of Banaras, 


presides over.an arial festival celebrating the legend of Lord Rama. Bvery day 
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Compared with the elaborate decoration 
af the city temples and their display of af- 
fluence, those on the Panchkroshi Road, 
though sometimes ancient and beautiful, 
are virtually unadorned. Many are mere 
wayside shrines, and some are no more than 
natural rock formations, painted and re- 
vered from ancient times. 

Many of the traditional halts were empty 
(pilerims usually travel in groups). Occa- 
sionally there were trays of flowers, a few 
sweets, anil a little dish of rice before an 
image, the remains from éarlier pujas. It 
seemed entirely appropriate to find, on the 
threshold of one tiny temple, a group of vil- 
lage women who had built a fire and were 
cooking a frugal meal that they would first 
present to the deity and then eat themselves. 

In total contrast is the other favorite pil- 
grimage path that takes the “seekers” to the 
five tirthas, or “fords” (used here in the sense 
of acrossing over from the earthly cycle toa 
liberation of the spirit}. The first of these is at 
the Asi Ghat, where the pilgrim bathes and 
then follows the Ganges north (downstream) 
along the famous riverfront, making his of- 
ferings, obcisances, and prayers as he goes. 
All around is the active life of the river and 
its bank, the boatmen ferrying people back 
and forth, bringing sand from the far shore 
for making concrete. 

On the steps and platforms of the ghats 
children are flying kites; barbers are squat- 
ting in front of their customers lathering 
faces or trimming hair. Young men are exer- 
cising, wrestling, or deep in meditation, 
while beside them washermen are beating 
wet clothes on the stones at the river's edge, 
and multicolored stripes of saris, like fan- 
tastic rainbows, are spread to dry in the sun 
on the steps and walls behind them. A boy 
is washing his dag. A young mother is tak- 
ing ber yelling child to bathe in the Ganges 
for the first time. There are beggars, idlers, 
vendors, touts, the young, the old, the curi- 
ous, the remote, the talkers, the guides, the 
priests, the families simply out for a stroll, 
the ascetics, the crippled, the women scrub- 
bing out household pots and pans, the 
toughs, the gently courteous ones, and, as 
everywhere in Banaras, the cows and water 
buffalo. All are there slong the Ganges, all 
as much a part of the everyday life of the 
whats as the dirt, the discarded food and 
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flowers, the wastepaper, the human and 
animal excrement underfoot. 

As you walk northward from the Asi, the 
first important ghat vou reach is the Tulsi, 
named for the late 16th-century poet Tul- 
si Das, best known for making the great 
Sanskrit epic the Ramayana accessible to 
ordinary people in his Hindi version. Its im- 
mediate popularity is supposed to have in- 
spired Kashi's (and present-lay Hanaras’s) 
longest and most elaborate festival, the Ram 
Lila, amonth-longreenactmentofthe stories 
of Lord Rama and his triumph, with the help 
of hisattendant, the monkey-god Hanuman, 
over the demon king of Lanka. 







ANDIT Veer Bhadra Mishra is the ma- 
jhant, or head priest, of Sankat Mo- 
chan, the temple to Hanuman, and 
chief administrator of its various de- 
pendencies, including Tulsi Das'’s house at 
the head of the chat steps, in which are pre- 
served the poet's sandals and his image of 
Lord Hanuman, whom he worshiped. The 
mahant is also a Ph.D., a hydraulic engi- 
neer, and head of the department of civil 
erigineering at Banaras Hindu University. 

Sitting in his pleasant, airy living room 
overlooking the river, we talked about the 
Ganges, a matter of concern to him these 
days on more than religious grounds, The 
city's untreated sewage empties into the 
Ganges to join the refuse swept in from 
the ghats. The pollution of the Ganges has 
become a national scandal. Waterborne dis- 
eases—dysentery, hepatitis, cholera—are 
the worst health hazards in Banaras. Clean- 
up money is being raised (the government of 
India has earmarked 430 million rupees for 
Banaras itself), and Swatcha Ganga (Clean 
the Ganges) committees have been formed 
under the leadership of the mahant. 

In his late 40s, elegant in looks, entirely 
modestin manner, and obviously sincere, he 
said, “If 1 say to the pilgrims and the villag- 
ers the Ganga is polluted, they say, ‘Never! 
The holy Ganga is always pure."" The ap- 
proach he has evolved is more tactful and 
more telling. Most pious Hindus call the riv- 
er Ganga Ma (Mother Ganges), 50 the ma- 
hant puts the problem to them like this: “I 
ask if they really consider the Ganga as their 
mother. Naturally they say, “Yes." Then I 
ask, ‘Would you show such disrespect to 
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vour mother? Pour filth over her?" They 
have to answer, ‘No.’ It's starting to work 
butilis very dificult for the poor. What are 
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sun-hlled garden. Behind the ashrarn is fic 
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Finally the pilgrims come to the fifth and 
last tirtha and the most sacred of the ghats, 
the Manikarnika Ghat, named fora jeweled 
earring dropped by a god or goddess, where 
they bathe again. The Manikarnika Ghat is 
the acme of the religious aspects of Banaras, 
both those most impressive and those most 
repulsive to outsiders. Itisa place for the liv- 
ing, as most pilgrims and many of the inhab- 
itants of the city reach the climax of their 
devotions here; a pool in the ghat is associat- 
ed in myth with the creation of the world, It 
isa place for the dead, since it isthe principal 
cremation ground of the city; fires burn and 
smoke rises here without stopping, night 
and day. The obvious intense piety of many 
worshipers contrasts with the cynical ex- 
ploitation of the poor mourners by the 
Doms, the hereditary attendants of the cre- 
mation ground, who dress in black rags. 


SHORT WALK from the top of 
Dasashvamedh Ghat brings the pil- 
grim to Vishvanath Lane, a winding, 
narrow, stone-fagged, perennially 
wisi Bion which takes him to the city’s most 
celebrated shrine, the Golden Temple of 
Vishvanath. Both sides of the lane are lined 
with stalls selling the items used in offerings 
and worship—sealed jars of Ganges water, 
oil lamps, and religious beads as well as the 
familiar flowers and sweets, Anything 
brought back from Kashi carries its own 
sanctity. If only one member of a family can 
make the pilgrimage, others, simply by 
touching him on his return, will share the 
darshan, the sight that confers a blessing, 
and its holiness. 

A few doors beyond the temple is a nar- 
row, ill-lit house of Spartan simplicity where 
a governing priest of Vishvanath, Shri Kam- 
shankar Tripathi, lives. He and his family, 
over generations, have seen millions of pil- 
grims come and go, and he is. still impressed 
by the constancy of Hindu faith and its place 
in Indian life: “In fact it is growing. Even 
abroad it spreads. The young all over the 
world are finding the Hindu religion,” 





One evening | joined hundreds of pilgrims 
at the aratt at Vishvanath. This is a regular 
puja performed four times every day, when 
Lord Siva is honored not only with Mowers 
but also with the presentation of the arati— 
ol Lamps, or sanctified fire—and with long 
Sanskrit chants. 

Within the courtyard of the temple, in the 
central pavilion where the polished black 
stone Siva lingam is enshrined in @ square 
silver-lined pit, 11 priests conduct the cere- 
mony, They wear white loincloths and are 
otherwise bare-bodied except for the loop of 
the sacred thread across the chest and the re- 
ligious beads around the neck. Sitting cross- 
legged, each priest has beside him a silver 
tray holdinga silver jar of Ganges water and 
the silver stand for the arati lights. 

The chanting of Vedic verses begins with 
a sudden shout that shocks everyone into 
attention, then sinks to a more moderate 
level as the priests begin the decoration of 
the lingam. First they bathe it with Ganges 
water, then with clarified butter, honey, 
and milk. They pack the top of it with their 
hands to make a cushion of saffron-colored 
paste, and then streak their foreheads with 
their fingers, Wreaths of marigolds, stream- 
ers of jasmine, and a pink lotus cover the lin- 
ram until the black stone shaft isinvisible. A 
large, curling, silver five-headed cobra is 
placed over the lingam, and each snake 
hood is decorated with flowers. 

Meanwhile the chanting continues, in- 
creasing in volume and fervor, accompa- 
med now by drums and bells until it reaches 
animpassioned and mesmerizing pitch, One 
priest lights a handful of incense sticks ata 
small fire beside the altar and distributes 
them to the others to light the wicks of their 
arati holders. These are presented to the lin- 
gam, there is an abrupt flare of fire from all 
around the altar coinciding with the final, 
deafening ululation of the chanting and the 
thunder of drums, 

Now, inasudden hush, the priests put the 
arati lamps on their trays, pile the trays with 
flowers from the lingam, and walk among 


Festive song and dance attend a procession carrying the body of an elderly man 
toa ghat used for burning. At the river the man’s eldest son will anoint the body 
with clarified butter, set it aflame, then split the skull to release the spirit. 
Death of the aged is cause for celebrating the soul’s union with the eternal. 
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thal they shared, [realized that many of my, 
own questions were beside the point. The 
pilgrims who come to Banaras do not ask 
A hy itis holy. It doesn't matter whether Vou 
beliewe that the Gan Pts fell from heaven to 
earth and that Lord Siva strained its waters 


through his hair to moderate the force, or 


if you preter the more prosaic view of the 
sanges a5 a life-sustaining phenomenon 
Ol nature 
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Accept the story that Lord Siva chose Kashi 
as his permanent home and made it a 
resplendent place of spiritual light, or if 
you simply see Banaras as an important reli 
ous Center 

ihe priest at Vishvanath had told me that 
it i not merely [ lie mace that best OWs Ssanc- 
Oty on the pilgrims, 
holy. This is perhaps the most important 
thing to remember about Banaras, f 
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HE MIRROR surface 
of the tide pool 
swirled in and out of 
focus bencath my 

camera lens as the ocean 

surged arqaund my knees. Bent 
almost double, I balanced on 
kelp-covered stones and 
watched for a limpet to. appear 
in a thicket of surfgrass. 

Suddenly a wave smacked 
me on the seat of my pants, 

When I straightened, still 

clutching my camera, | knew | 

had violated a cardinal rule of 
tide pooling: Never turn your 
back to an incoming wave! 
Tide pools are natural 
aquariums, Between the tide’s 
ebb and flow, water collects in 
rocky depressions, where 
plants and animals balance 
hetween drought and flood. 
My first glance into. a 
California tide pool revealed 
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only clear water anc algae. | 


waited and watched, Soon a 


brown-and-white blur 
streaked across the shallow 
lagoon—a tidepool sculpin. 


A small green ball blossomed 
into a feeding anemone. Two 
snail shells bumped to life— 

hermit crabs in appropriated 
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homes. These were but afew 
of the creatures that can 
inhabil tide pools \foldowt). 
When I stood up, my 
movement signaled an alert, 
and the colorful world at my 
feet faded instantly as many 
inhabitants darted for cover 
The calm of a tide pool in 
Carpinteria, California (left), 
belies potential violence. 
Storm waves can crash in with 
a force of 6,000 pounds of 
pressure per square foot. 
While tide pools can 
survive Natural assaults, they 
are defenseless against 
humans, With some 20 million 
people within 30 miles af 
its coast, Cahfornia was 
among the first states to 
protect tide pools, in 1971. 
Still, some visitors collect 
one of everything they see— 
not for study, but simply to 
have and discard after the 
novelty has worn off. 
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laree creatures 
| devour small ones 
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ws Tie alWays hole 
inthe world of the tide pool 
Witness the wentletrap snail 
Lorin doechim (left, at 
ottom), here in an aquartion 
Only three-eiwhths of an inch 
long (one centimeter), it can 
extend is snout Liree times tne 
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: 1 Lit WER tentacles of a 
and-castle worm 
" coufornica. (left), sieve 


the tide for plankton. Food 
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fats to the worm's mouth on 
Current created by waving 
Clin on each tentacle 

Another sand-castle worm 
bottom, far left) casts out 
bocdy wastes, exposing its 
onercular disk. With this disk 
the worm plugs its hom: 
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bits of debris to its home 
The worms build one home 
after another, racsing an 
UNOersea COTM LIT 
bottom, near left) 

An ochre starfish, Pisastes 
ochracews (bottom right) 
opens a mussel by using tub 


feet on all five raws, a sight 


rarely photographed 
Hooded phantom of the tide 
pool, the stalked solitary 
Loni sate SCV Pere ey Lien 
(top right), shares common 
traits with man in early life. In 
the embryonic stage both have 
Lcdorsal nerve cord ane 
ruchimentary spine. Birt the 
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Inthe shadow of a 
modern hat, o WoL 
matron is among the 
lost to dress in the 
fading traditions of 
the Ndebele people, 
Forcibly scattered in 
the 19th century, marty 
are being pothered 
together in a South 
African “homeland — 
a reunion largely 
dictated by apartheid, 
the system that insists 
homenity be defined by 
race, not by individ! 
worth 
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DILEMMA OF INDEPENDENCE 
FOR SOUTH AFRICA‘'S 


DEBEL 












FTER YEARS of British rule in South Africa, 
white Afrikaners under the National Party 
came to political power by election in 1948. 
They embarked on a national policy of 
apartheid, This system of “separate development” in- 
cludes enforced racial separation and a policy that tries 
to isolate South Africa’s blacks in ten tribal “homelands” 
with nominal independence and self-government. By 
1985 more than half of South Africa’s 24 million blacks 
had been established insuch homelands, more than three 
million of them by forced removal, The last of the home- 
lands to be proclaimed is that for the Ndebele people. 

Ofwhat value is such independence from South Africa 
to the Ndebele in their homeland of KwaNdebele? In a 
country whose racial violence increasingly bleeds across 
headlines, it may seem a small question. To the Ndebele, 
however, itis fundamental. If their leaders accept the of- 
fer of independence in 1986 as planned, the Ndebele may 
profit in the short run, since the South African govern- 
ment willingly negotiates with homeland leaders who do 
not challenge apartheut, 

Yet if KwaNdebele accepts independence, its people 
muy sacrifice solidarity with those blacks who see their 
future as South Africans, not as citizens of so-called 
states unrecognized by the rest of the world, 

For most Ndebele the immediate struggle ts survival, a 
daily battle. Their prospects in South Africa are no clear- 
er than South Africa’s own future. — THE EDITOR 
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AM OLD. I cannot go anywhere else, 
even Of | wanted.” 

Even if Mtazi Mtisweni wanted, she 
could not go.anywhere else even if she were 
young. She had been living for three years 
in Tweefontemm E—hundreds of families 
scraped close together like a landfill of peo 
ple on a shallow dusty rise nearly barren of 
trees. Mostly the families had made their 
homes of packing crates and corrtgated 
theet metal, They lacked plumbing, water, 
and electricits 

For 50 vears Mtazi Mtsweni had livect on 
a succession of farms owned by whites, [he 
seventh and last belonged to a Mr. Botha. 
After Mtazi Mtsweni’s husband died, Mr. 
Botha told her Go to your home He 
Wis waing prisoners as farm workers, They 
were brought in the morning and taken 
away in the evening. 

The farmer said go. She wanted to go toa 
son in Withank, who worked, she said, “for 
Carbide.” The company had bought him a 
house, but the authorities would not let her 
move to Witbank. Like thousanas of Nde 
bele people, she must go to her “hometand,’ 
where she bad never lived. The South Air- 
can government agency that administers 
stich conclitions as homelands-related apart 
heid is the Department of Cooperation and 
Development 

For the Ndebele people, the homeland is 
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hectares (the 


KRwaNdebele, some 103,000 
boundaries are not vet final) of semicdesert 
andscape to the north and east of Pretoriain 
the Transvaal, South Africa's northernmost 
Like other homelands, KwaNde- 





Lh Province 
hele is a block in the foundation of “grand 
aparinen,” the government attempt to iso- 
late blacks in “independent” states, where 
there, and only there, they may exercise po- 
litical rights: Four such states have been 
granted “independence”; none is recognized 
hy any country other than South Atreca 
KwaNdebele, under its appointed mmisters 
and partly elected parliament in the capital 
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at Sivabuswa, has accepted independence 
only in principle, [tis self-governing, and, 
except fora bref school boveott and demon: 
strations against the bus system, through 
last October it had been free of the demon- 
strations and police repression that have 
swept many black areas in South Africa. By 
November, though, violence had reached 
some homelands, and, in the increasingly 
volatile atmosphere, KwaNdebele had no 
a55Urance Of IMmMMmMiunity 

KRwaNdebele is asort of afterthought, not 
organized until the late 1970s, Its territory 


has been put together primarily by slicing off 
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On the frontier of a new life, Mgetshano 
SPOSCr must fond -cormry water to fe 
home in Pweefontein EF, resettlement 


grea in Kowa Ndebele, the homeland. oar 


a 
ite. for the Webel e neo ple 


national ste 
She and her fuisband came from a white 
owned farm wihtere fe earned 30 cents a 
day plas a monthly bog of cornmmea 

He hos chosen o future in KwoNdebel: 
cd the fife of a laborer commmutire to thy 
Pretoria region, [f he succeeds, the funtily 
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parts of other homelands and by the appro- better than most. Of plastered mud brick 
priation of land owned by white farmers with a metal roof re fronted by a small 
It has been populated In three: major courtvard and low wall, it follows.a basic 
waves. Ndebele were removed from “black Ndebele design. Yet it lacks the briliianth 
spots,” land owned by blacks or leased by colored, abstract wall painting that distin- 
them from missions, when those blackspots suishes Ndebele architecture 
were declared to be territory for white settle- Nor is her roof thatched. There 1s no surt 
ment. Others migrated from Bophutha- able prass—hardly any grass at all—in 
Swale, a0 ndepe ndent” state, when they Tweefontein E, so thatch must be bought. A 
ound themsely es a cise riminalecd-ac alrst biunclle of thatch. c Allee! an Mla a fe, rosts 14 
minority. Still others, like Mtaz Mtswent cents minimum. Mtazi Mtsweni’s govern 








have been forced to move to KwaNdebele ment pension is 42 rand a month and buys 
after being evicted b VW hite farmers or from about what 427 dollars would in the U.S. 
cities. Some have come voluntarily she spent all her money on thatch, she could 
KwaNdebele's PoOpPuLAtion is often given buy 300 isherete a month, ha rdly enough to 
as about 300,000, butis widely conceded to roofashed 
be nearer $00,000. Of that number, about The thatch roof, coolin summer, warm in 
half are thought to be Ndebele—the restare winter, is sas one disappearing tradition 
from the Northern Sotho, swazi, an other Mans Years ie , before South African inde- 


ribes—andtheyconstituteabout20 percent pendence nn Great Britain, “atime when 
of all Ndebele in South Africa rhe North- we never drank tea and never used plates, 
rm Ndebele have beenlargelyabsorbedinto she went to the hospital in Middelburg with 
the Satho culture. The rest are scattered a chest ¢ om nlaint. The doctors told her that 
In Tweefontein E, & newer settlement before treatment af would have iA Femove 
in KwaNdebele. Mtazi Misweni's house is her timdsila, the stacked brass and copper 
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Forced to relocate in KwaNdebele after being evicted from a white form and then 
denied permission to live with a son in the town of Wi ithark, (itor Jite wens loos 


after the children of another of her sons, a disabled coal niner., 
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South Africa’s Homelands Archipelago 


BESTRICTION OF BLACKS to certain 
south African territories had its-roots in 
British and even earlier colonial policies, but it 
was not until after the 1948 election victory by 
the Afrikaner-dominated National Party that 
apartheid took full force and the homelands 


policy wars fixed. Apartheid Menns “apartness,” 


and blacks, 74 percent of South Africa's 
population, were offered “independence” in 
homelands constituting 13 percent of the 
country's territory. Four homelands have 
accepted Independence, Kwatulu has refused 
it. KwaNdebele is in transition, having 
accepted only the principle of independence. 
None is internationally recognized. 

A branch of a Nguni-speaking people who 


South Africa's Ndebele Peaple 


migrated south into what is now South Africa 
about A.D, 300, the Ndebele were established 
westof modern Johannesburg by about 1500. 
The Afrikaners’ mythology and political 
rationale has been that they, asa white tribe, 
and black migrant tribes arrived in the interior 
at the same time—after 1700, The Boers 
(“farmers” in Afrikaans) defeated the Ndebele 
in 1883, and scattered them in 
family-size groups across their 
Transvaal farms. Now about 
20 percent of all Ndebele live 
in KwaNdebele, The rest 
have been absorbed among 
the Sotho people to the north 
orare scattered countrywide, 





rings most married Ndebele women then 


wore on their ankles, arms, and neck. She 
did not put them on again and cioes not miss 
them. Hesides, “the Christian ministers told 
is it was not good to be wearing tindzila.” 
The ministers had told Ndlelete Thu- 
yana- “Look at Jesus. He doesn't wear your 
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something like Jesus wears. 


For Nomapitoli Thu 





nana of Kameriri- 
vier, removal of her 1incdzila Wes @ practical 
matter. She commutes toa city job, and the 


rings “keep you from moving fast and doing 
wour work.” Now. for ceremonial occasions 


she can clip on a plastic choker with simu 


lated Tings 
Her husband works around Pretoria in 
E LT 3, hich AW Chebele ie 


Construction, a irm 





bye 








yskilled. When he had given per: 
mission for removal of her undzila, he said, 
“My son's grandchildren will not 


particular 


cnow how 
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their elders lived 

Perhaps they will know about the blue 
buses that roll out of KwaNdebele, daily 
bearing 17,000—about 16 percent of its 
work force—to work in FPretona and 5ur- 
rounding communities. As the white Afri 
kaners had their Great Trek in the 19th cen 
tury, many Ndebele have a grinding daily 
trek to work. Some who live in the far 
reaches of KwaNdebele line up for buses in 
t ark of 2 a.m. in hopes of getting a seal 
Four or more hours later they arrive at then 
jobs, work eight hours, an 


blue buses, What remains of the day 1 s1x to 
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jd again rice the 
eight hours for dinner, for family, for sleep 
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A brutal commute is the 
[ot of thousands of 
Wiebele who must daily 
begin boarding buses 
before sunup (fet) ane 
spend os many as eight 
hours going (lower left) 
and from jobs tn nearby 
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cliies, such as Pretorio 
Dhese workers return 
home nightty, i briefly 
Phe majority return less 
frequently. Those who 
workin distant cities 
Tiust (ve tn donmitories, 
where tietir fomilies are 
not pennittied. Many 
WOMETL EL monLestic service 
live with their employers, 
Tetamiing Ame On 
OCCOSIONAL Ween. 
jobs in_AwaNdebele are 
few and, generally, pay 
littl, With men 
COMM g, WOTen who 
stay ot home find what 
work they can. Noma 
Mabena (right) and other 
women share mechonics 
duties ata rural service 


Sigtion 


Most other workers from KwaNdebele 
see their families less: Twelve percent come 
home only once a week, 16 percent every 
two or three weeks, 43 percent once a 
month, and 12 percent return even less of- 
ten, Ot this group men who work in the cities 
arin the coal mines are often forced to live-in 
barracks-like dormitories, Women are fre- 
quently domestic workers who live with the 
white families they serve. 

KwaNdebele is officially a national state: 
It has agreed in principle to accept the sort of 
independence South Africa wants to give 
In fact, it is a largely self-governing labor 
pool—a state of the old. the sick, the VOLE, 
and the jobless in its waking hours. Though 
miny Wdebele are gathered in a place that is 
Inasense theirown, the circumstances of the 
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place conspire to destroy the visible arna- 
ments of their traditions. 


When circuit-riding Roman Catholic 
priest Father Richard Koénigbauer planned 
his parish church in Weltevrede, he was de- 
termined to decorate it Ndebele fashion 

“If you have such riches of culture, vou 
should be happy and welcome it and use it. 
These things are just beautiful, I think.” 

Isango leZulu, “the gate of heaven,” is 
that, the church proper and the wall sur- 
rounding its courtyard trimmed in vivid 
geometric designs painted freehand by 
Danisile Ndimande with help from her hus- 
band, Mijayelwa. Theirown home had been 
Father Richard's inspiration, and when the 
church was done, it so impressed the family 
of Ndebele Paramount Chief David Mahusa 
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Mabhoko Mahlangu that his residence was 
painted “like the Catholics’.” Yet most tt 
KwaNdehele ii Lk the Wine OF Toney bo cles 

orate their ho ies, and the Ndimanctes had 
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of Ndebete women-gather early at 





Kwablawulale (“the place to eat 
ind Sli ep) with their bi work, some of it 
and more years old, heirlooms réally, in- 
cluding aprons they had worn as brides and 
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and cols erven to girls on their iniviation into 


womanhdwod. Chey bring strips from beaded 
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Dlankets and necklaces, headbands, copper 
a, some of the beadwork 
they OFing is in the old stvle; mainly white, 
and some ofitisin the new style—more elab- 


iJ 1 1 
orate, yYaricolored but darker, mainly blue 


and brass ahaa 


and ereen 

Dinah Mabudafhasi and Kevin Lanca 
ler arrive ina covered pickup truck, and the 
women settle themselves by their goods ina 
mood af patient expectation. Dinah will do 
the buving: Kevin will gather the pieces and 
load the truck 

The women will get a fair price Dor their 
Foods, which wasn talwaysso. A white man 
used to come in a Land-Rover. He paid low 
DOTIces, a fi Ww rand here, nd bew then ant the 
women would Sel] to him, for they nee 
Lhe money 

Now they will sell only to Dinah or pet 





haps to a collector who pavs about what Dh 
nah pavs—aned in six months’ time that has 
been 100,000 rand. Dinah and Kevin will 
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bring the foods to their organization, anon 


profit group called C)peration Hunger 


which will make arrangements for resale 


A farmer of substance and a headrman 


7. 7 Pat 1 Fa a na | 
of the Ndebele, Eli (fosilelo fobove) 


Phe money is used in part to buy food for 


oaks to a doubtful future. The white 

Li f cher PL FELICE i ing ms ' . i 1: “id h ; 
farm where he hos sherecropped for 40 the malnourished, and in AwnhiNdebele 
years fas been sold to the South African alone—wihere many are desperately poor i 
POVERUTMNEie FOF Lrorsrer cri Kw (Ndebele. not Starving Lee. H here fit [ron Supp le- 
Ae wonders if he will be allowed to stov mentary mealie (corn) meal and protein mix 
n with his family and livestock. For aia made into a stewlike soup. Kevin ware 


generdtions the Erasmus fondly (left) howses andl transports the mealte that the 
is fortned inthe Transvaal with Women + foods will help provide, pe rharm 


eavermiment has 


lor their own children or grandchildren 
Dinan scans the goods with several things 

In-mind, (imei how much cash she canaf- 

fard tospend thisday. Another is: how to dis- 


tribute it so that the maximum number of 
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women get something. She must also consid nassing cash When the buying is tlone, the 
er whatsells well onthe open market. Still,if ‘women rise, chat among themselves, and 
one woman has an abundance of excellent moveaway, one of the largest congregations 
beacwork, Dinah will not buy it all of tracitionally dressed Nictebele to be seen in 

‘Some women bring evervthing they the region. Their tindzila impose pertect 


have. It'sheartbreaking. lcouldbuvitallon posture and a stately, slow-motion gall 
oné trip, but I try to buy only one or two Their short blankets, tight over their shoul- 





items so their stock 15 not depleted,” ders, flaring at the waist, add a cone be 
The DUyYIng Moves sip dicaen Yi Dinah is di tween the cylinders of lindziia. Theirs is a 


rect and businesslike inchoosing goods and geometric, abstract beaut, 
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ASMUS ERASMUS is.4 sad and frus- 
trated Afrikaner farmer. “Last week 
» the government was here; they took 
mv fifth farm. [told them I don't want to sell 
20 1 fought them in court for seven years. I 
wouldn't sell—that’s all—but they forced 
me Lo sell. Why do you do a thing like this? 
i leave it for my children, They must have 
It one day when Dm dead, It cost me 8,000 
rand to try to keep my property, but they 
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just took it anyway. The government.” 

The property was five farms of 5,000 mor- 
gen (more than 10,000 acres) in grazing and 
cropland, taken by forced sales and marked 
for incorporation into KwaNdebele 

“That leaves us stranded with just the 
home farm,” said Erasmus’s wife, Lucy. OF 
about a thousand morgen, and not schedd- 
uled to become part of KwaNdebele, it is 
some of the last open country between Jo- 
hannesburg and Pretorta—prime land for 
suburban or industrial development. Yet 
the farm is now but a remnant of what was 

“This farm is now the sixth generation," 
said. Lucy Erasmus. “The Erasmuses were 
here in the beginning, the first white settlers 
in the Transvaal. They came here in 1835, 
My husband's great-great-grandfather had 
ten children, The first farm was 12,000 mor- 
gen. All his ten children also had 12,000- 
morgen farms. They had ground in the 
highveld; they had ground in the bushveid. 
Wherever you would go, most of the Trans 
Vaal belonged to the Erasmuses. They had 
thousands of head of cattle. It took them 
days to drive the cattle through Pretoria to 
go to the lower regions in winter 

*They all had Ndebele that worked for 
them, and the Ndebele have been living 
with us for generations. The same families 
over and over again. We've looked after 
them like our own children. We've been to 
their weddings. We've buried them, We 
cried with them if somebody was sick or dy- 
ing—or when a baby was born we had ado, 
They had their own cattle, their sheep anc 
lambs. They used to sell their pumpkins, 
and they used to sell their mealies, and they 
did very well.” 

Now, with the Erasmus lands much re- 
duced, only four Ndebele families continue 
to live on the home farm, and, as a side- 
line, all harvest and bundle grass for the 
thatch Mtazi Mtsweni cannot afford. Lucy 
Erasmus; “We don’t say, “Look, give us so 
much of the grass you cut.’ We say: ‘Go on, 








Exuberant grace of traditional Ndebele 
architecture-—thatch roof with painted 
howe and courtyard walls—is now rore. 
Danisile Ndimande, one of the finest 
ortists, panied fer home freehand 
without resort to sketches or plans 
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make a living.’ We try to help them.” 
The saga of the Erasmuses is Afrikaner 
istory writ large in one family. They were 
early settlers in the cape region, then went to 
Natal to escape the English. “When great 
ereat-prandfather was in Natal, he and his 
g0n8 used to go to shoot lions and elephants 
at Victoria Falls. It was callecl the Erasmus 
Falis, bhecnuse they were there 20 years be- 
fore Dr. Livingstone discevered it. How the 
Erasmuses laughed about this big discov: 
ery, because it was their hunting ground.” 
Then, seeing the English advance, they 
packed up, left Natal, and came to the 
Transvaal, where their history has twined 
with that of the Ndebele lor six generations 
A giant South African corporation keeps 
pressing to buy the home farm. Lucy Eras 
mus: “Anglo-American has offered us a for- 
tune—millions—to sell this farm. We just 
can't accept it, because in our graveyards 
we've got three generations of Erasmuses 
and Ndebele buried there. So they say: Are 
you so sentimental that you don't want to be 
come multimillionaires because of a couple 
of praves? So we say: Yes, that's how we feel 
bout it 
They cannot simply say no to the govern- 
ment, and it is there that their bitterness 
aimed. “T said to the town clerk the other 








"Ta this really me?” asked. Nomali_Kabini 
(right) on seeing an X ray (above left) 
that showed deformation of her 
collarbores from the tindzila's weight 
Unmarried women may wear rings on 
their legs or arms (above), though 
weight sain con lead to discomfort 

Effa Mahlangu (left) had badly 
swollen ankles and got her father's 
permission to remove her leg tindzila 
Her brother, Piet; pried them off, then 
hacksawed her straw-stuffed neck bands, 
for, now that the lee tindzila were gone, 


the neck rings would look Inappropriate. 
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day, ‘Why don’t you just put a red flag up 
here, because you are doing exactly what the 
Soviets are doing,’ ” 


"LI MASILELA, an Ndebele farmer 
whose family includes six wives and 

/ 185 children, grandchildren, and 
great-erandchildren, faces a different kind 
of uncertainty. For 40 years he has lived.and 
worked onthe same white farm, exchanging 
family labor for grazing rights and cropland. 
His home resembles a small village; with a 
house for each wile and various connecting 
and out buildings, same 15 in all constructed 
in Ndebele fashion, except for the house a! 
his sixth wife, who is from the Pedi tribe. He 
has more than 60 head of cattle and grows 
mealic, peas, potatoes, and sweet potatoes. 

Healeo leases land for 700 rand .asenson to 
prow more sweet potatoes as a cash crop. 
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His son Thomas, who hopes to become a 
teacher of farming, supervises the harvest as 
a tractor-pulled plow turns the earth, and 
the hired laborers, mostly women, sort by 
hand throwzh the till and pluck out the tu- 
bers. For this work the Masilelas pay three 
rand a day, or 25 rand a week. 

The elder Masilela walks slowly back ane 
forth in front of hts buildings, directing here, 
answering there, advising and consulting— 
a figure of authority with his fedora and 
gleaming carved walking stick. His influ- 
ence extends from BKronkhorstspruit to Ver- 
ena in his capacity as induna, or Ndebele 
headman. Yet that means less than it once 
did, for, onthe one hand, the old tribal struc- 
ture has been superseded by KRwaNdebele’s 
civil government, 

Onthe other hand, the South Affican gov- 
ernment is buying the farm on which he 
lives, The farmer had told him he could stay 
“until doomsday,” but he 1s gone, and now 
a neighboring Ndebele has hired attorneys 
and brought suit in the white courts. He is 
trying to dispossess Masilela, claiming prior 
rights descending from his father. Other 
Ndebele farmers down the road will follow 
Masilela. If he goes, they will. No farmer 
wants to go to the crowded new settlements 
like Tweefontein, 

“| prefer to die here,” savs Masilela. “1 
cannot start over.” 

Most of the other white farmers, kind or 
cruel, have been bought out by the South Af- 
rican government, but most lands have not 
yet been transferred to KwaNdebele. What 
happens then the Ndebele farmers do not 
know. [tis a time of limbo. 

It. is also limbo time in Ekangala, a new 
township of some 6,500 living mm tightly 
packed block bungalows isolated like a 
corral in ranch country. A KwaNdebele 
“crowth point,” which by the vear 2000 is 
expected to have a population of 300,000, 
Ekangala is roughly divided into two sec- 
tions, one of Ndebele, one of non-Ndebele. 


Chief minister of KwaNdebele’s government 
since 1979, 5, 8. Skosand (left) hos become a 
well-to-do businessman and farmer. Ndebele 
Paramount Chief David Mabusa Mabhoko 

Mohloneu (right) sits outside his home with 
his wife Selephl His authority is now mainly 
restricted to tribal and ceremonial matters 
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Vusimzi Mabena, who says he isa Swazi, 
had been “on a waiting list fora long time to 
get housing in Atteridgeville,” a black town- 
ship near Pretoria. “When | heard about 
these, IT came and got a house, but no one 
told me it would be in KwaNdebele." 

His four-room house with electricity, run- 
ning water, and sewage costs 139 rand a 
month. “We knew rents were high, but we 
were told they would be reduced,” he said. 
“They weren't, and this is why the superin- 
lencent's olfice was burned down. I will 
. Where |-came from 

He and other non-Ndebele have feared 
that if and when Ekangala is made part of 
KRwaNdebele, they will lose their rights to 
live and work elsewhere. They also fear ha- 
rassment and discomimation of the sort 
Ndebele knew in Bophuthatswana. Ac- 


cording to investigations by the Black Sash. 
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women's orranization dedicated to human 
and civil nights, peaceful protests by resi- 





dents of Rkangala have ended wit 
tear gassings and beatings abette: 
lantes from KwaNdebele 

Three kilometers down the road the fac- 
Exandustria ise on an empty 
landscape. This industrial site is divided be- 
tween South African territory, where con 
struction is languishing, and KwaNdebele, 
where the hwaNdebele National Develop 
ment Corporation Ltd. (ANDC) has em 
barked on a blite of recruiting businesses 
and building prefabricated factories. In two 
years KIND, under general manager Philip 
Kotzenberg, has brought 35 industries to 
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corporations from Isracl, two from Hong 
Kong, and two from the S emabiie of China 
(Taiwan), 

“We go out and we look for investments 
We try to force people force hut 
twist their arms,” joked Kotzenberg, cle- 
:-KNDC’s aggressive marketing that 
other financial mecentives 
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employment, not-even for nearby Ekanga 
la seventual labor torce 
Inthe KwaNdebele capita 
KRNDC is developing small industry 
and commerce, Placid Kunutu isdeveloping 
the young. With two master’s degrees from 
the Teachers (ollere of © 
sity, he is minister of educ 
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levers of South Africa's education bureau 
Cracies to boister the AwaNdebele school 
system of 152 schools, 111,000 pupils, and 
ZS teachers, pius a teachers training col- 
lege and technical institute. 

“Thave been mainly doing remedial work 
and reshuffling. The atmosphere of riot fin 
south Africa] has influenced my whole w al} 
That way 15 not to sit back 
waiting to see what will happenin South Af- 
ricu—educationally, economically, or polit- 
ically. Kunutu’s plan is to try to assemble the 
hest teams he can to upgrade ¢ducation. But 


of doing things. 
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even success Will bring its share of problems. 

"In view of the recessionary perioc Weare 
foing through right now, I am definitely in 
quite aspot to educate children and not have 
jobs for them. On the other hand, lam quite 
convinced we should nef be sayin 
therefore no training,” 

[raining is only one dilemma—a cog in 
a preat clanking dilemma machine. The 
central one is: how to cope with apartheid? 
The officials of KwaNdebele have 
called sellouts and worse for agreeing in 
principle to accept South Africa's brand of 
inde LHe ndence, 

Runutu said forcefully, 
apartheid: wedon't. It’s 
we don t accept it. 
aparthen: 
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“We don't accept 

been imposed an us: 
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But how do you deal with 


WANDER ELE'S ANSWER for the 
moment 15 to keep negotiating, 

lor concessions, for more land, more 
more funds, freer status 
there—on the ground between agreeing to 
independence in principle and agreeing in fi- 
nal fact—where the KwaNdebele strategy is 
being plaved out. [s that smart? Is it wise 
Whoever can foretell the future of South Af 
rich May answer 

Dirk van Deventer tells a story of two 
Ndebele boys, brothers who grew up on his 
pos a farm he and his wife, Paula, will 
to sell. When the brothers 
were voung, vain Deventer told them 

‘Tl give you ¢ach a heifer for every year 
that you farm with me.’ 

“The younger looked after his animals 
Chey multiplied. Whatever he sold, he put 
inthe hank andtarned interest onit. He now 
has a substantial amount of mone 

Lhe other had his few head of cattle. He 
Was driving a tractor for me and just got sick 
and tired of itone afternoon. A week later he 
swapped his livestock fora light delivery ve- 
hicle, and he became a hawker. He'd buy 
watermelons, pumpkins, or whatever, 
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Passage of rites ends with a mother's gift—the uniform of the working world 
bevond KwaNdebele. She hopes her son will find o wife to help her at home— 
a daughter-in low's duty. But she hows that survival in a iobor pool called 

a homeland may well bring separation of family and on end te tradition. 


and try to resell them. I think he is now vir- 
tually penniless 

“The other brother stuck with us. He isa 
farmer. I trust him. He's doing much better 
than European foremen did, andl try togive 
him his due, 

“He had a good crop on his plot of land 
this vear. He came and told mé what his har- 
vest was, and he said, ‘I'm very pleased 
about it.’ 

“And Itald him, ‘So am I°" 

The story seems an almost biblical para 
ble, vet what lesson is to be drawn? When 


1S 
it a. 


Dirk and Paula van Deventer are forced to 
sell their farm, and if they are not allowed to 
remain and manage it, what will happen to 
the good young Ndebele husbandman? Van 
Deventer is considering buying land in an- 
other country, Swaziland, partivy to help 
protect him 

Before dawn Paula van Deventer hears 
a sad music. It has a rhythmic hiss, like 
curt advancing and withdrawing along an 
ocean shore. Wave after wave of blue buses 
are rolling south along the hignway in 
the dark Cj 
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Turnaround in geography: 
a first report 


“W* HAVE A LOT OF WORK to do.” 
WP That is how I ended this page last 
October on the subject of geographic educa- 
tion. We've started on that work at the Soci- 
ety, and Pd like to make this column a first 
report card to our members—especially 
since huncreds of you have sent me thourht- 
ful letters. on the subject. [ fervently believe 
that it is important, and I am gratified that 
so many menvbers share that conviction, 

This past fall, for example, the theme of 
the 5ist annual meeting of the Southern 
Governors’ Association was the internation- 
alization of the South, with particular em- 
phasis on international ecucation. The 
southern governors are well aware of the 
link between their states and the global 
economy. Direct foreign investments in 
southern enterprises were some 82 billion 
dollars last vear, or 42 percent.of the nation- 
al total, while the South exported 63 billion 
in manufactured goods, or 30 percent of the 
national total. Whether or not globaliem is a 
good idea in theory is beside the point: in eco- 
nomics itis sumplé fact 

As I was privileged to tell the conference, 
the biggest changes I've seen in my lifetime 
are rapid transportation, instant commun- 
cations, and technological explosion, espe- 
clally inthe audiovisual field, (My remarks 
were prerecorded on videotape and edited 
Into an electronic magazine format!) 

Coupled with those advances has been the 
decline, nearly the demise, of instruction in 
georraphy. Could anyone concetve of a 
more self-defeating strategy than to perfect 
technology but then net to utilize it well in 
the service of ecucation? 

“You cannot,” 1 suggested to the gover- 
nors, “enter the global decision-making pro- 
cess without knowing the globe, and we 
don't Enow the globe in this country. We 
must solve that problem.” 

Here, then, 1s our report card, an outline 
af our first steps at working toward u solu- 
tion of the problem: 

Our pilot geography projects with the 


Distiect of Columbia and Los Angeles school 
systems have given us valuable experience, 
and we hope to expand these efforts. As | 
write, we are planning a celebration of 
“Geography Day" in those schools with the 
hope that we can expand it nationwide, 

The Society has joined with the National 
Council for Geographic Education, the As- 
sociation of American Geographers, and the 
American Gedagraphical Society in a pro- 
gram known as the Geographic Education 
Nationa Implementation Project (GENIP. 
GENIP seeks to build a network whereby 
the best techniques, training, and materigls 
in geographic education can be rapidly dif- 
fused through school systems. We hope that 
within four-vears we can reach several hun- 
dred districtsin the U.S. and Canaria. 

We are also organizing and funding a 
Summer Geography Institute in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where some 40 teachers will be 
brought up-to-date in methods of geograph- 
ic education to benefit their students and 
colleagues, For this month-long program, 
the teachers will receive stipends and aca- 
demic credit and be expected to “carry the 
torch” back to their schools. 

The governors’ conference stressed the 
welter of outmoded and incompatible au- 
diovisual and computer systems that makeit 
costly and difficult for schools to use tech- 
nology efficlently, cooperatively, and at 
reasonable cost, Working together, the gov- 
ernors could help relieve that problem. We 
know that, despite the Society's commit- 
ment to applying technology in educational 
materials, we cannot produce them econom- 
ically ina hundred different formats. 

We still have alotof work todo, but Thope 
that if the Society were being given a report 
card in georraphic education, the note 
might reac: “Trying hard: staff works well 
with others; progress slow but Improving.” 
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Your otherwise excellent article on the Usumia- 
cinta River (October 1985) was marred bv lack of 
perspective on Guatemala’: political problems. 
The Rebel Armed Forces, self-important as they 
may sound, are a militarily insignificant faction 
of Guatemaia’s 2,000 guerriilas. who pose no real 
threat to the nation’s well-trained 30,000-man 
army. The real danger stems from the utter poy- 
erty and despair of the majority of citizens in the 
midst of prolonged economic depression—itself 
partly the result of military mismanagement. 
The military forces remain not only more 
feared than the guerrillas, bul alan, according to 
the nation’s Catholic archbishop, the main per- 
petrators of a continuing wave of murders and 
disappearances. The army continues to forcibly 
resettle thousands of Indians in so-called new 
towns and hos regimented 9),000 in military- 
style civilian patrols 
Brian |. McGinn 
Alexandria, Virginia 


Your article implies that Guatemala’s military 
regime has climinated previous human rights 
abuses. In fact, seven nonths after General Me: 
ila Victores assumed power, the U.N. Commis- 
sion on Human Rights reaffirmed its “profound 
concern at the violations of human nmghts” in 
Guatemala. 
Evan Hadingham 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Bravo! Anexplanatory pronunciation of foreign 
place-names! Usumacinta River (oo-soo-mah- 
SEEN+tah). In this troubled world we need to 
know all we can about our neighbors, which en- 
tulsthe need to pronounce theirnames correctly. 

Leonard G. Robinson 

Petersburg, New York 


After two President's Pages dealing with geo- 
graphic ignorance, itis ironic to fined an example 
in the October 1985 issue, Wilkerson states “the 
Usumacinta flows northward (an oddity among 
rivers in North America). Most Canaclian rivers 
Now northward, definitely not an oddity. 
George Wady 
Birtlhe, Manitoba 


Two Samoas 
Robert Hooth’s “The Two Samoas” (October 
1985) was excellent. One area I wish he had 


investigated is the role of the Church of Latter- 
day Saints (Mormon) in Samoa, In 1890 James 
Ricks, mv wife's grandfather, was sent to Samoa 
on a church mission. In 1962 I visited Amencan 
Samoan pnd talked to several older residents who 
still remembered Elder Ricks. 

Recently, construction of an LDS temple was 
accomplished by local church members plus a 
few labor missionaries from the U. 5. The South 
Pacific islands have tremendous potential for in- 
teresting reports. Please keep them coming. 

Merdin Criddle 
Aptos, California 


The author states “Six ships—three German and 
three American—went down [in the 1889 hurri- 
cane|. Lf by “went down” the author means 
“sank,” only threesank. The Vipsic and the Giga 
wert beached; the Adler was tossed on the reef, 
where she remained in full view umtil the 1960k, 
when she was covered with landfill during rede- 
velopment of Apia's harbor. U.S.5. Vipsic was 
repaired and continued in Pacific service for the 
U. 5. Navy for a number of years. 
Patrick P. Reams 
Evereti, Washington 


Pandora Shipwreck 


The “Wreck of H.M.5. Pandora” (October 1985) 
etates that Pandora it the most important histori- 
cal wreck in the aren. [would give etyual impor- 
tance to Sirtus, a 24-¢un Raval Navy ship of the 
sume size that served as the flagship of the fleet 
that took the first settlers to Australia. She was 
wrecked off Norfolk Island on 15 March 1790 
Underwater archpeological investigations con- 
ducted on her are an important part of the up- 
coming Australian bicentennial to begim in 
January 198s 
John F. Millar 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


The seagoing vulture Edward Edwards, master 
of H.M.S. Pandora, makes “Breodfrunt Bligh” 
look like a Cornish vicar by comparison. But the 
fates were good to him. According to George 
Mackaness, The Life of Vice-Admiral Wilham 
Bligh, New York, 1931, “Captain Edwards, 
having been exonerated from blame for the loss 
ofthe Pandora, rose rapidly inthe navy, attained 
flag rank in. 1799, became a full admiral in 1610, 
an dieddin 1615." 
M. C. Stark 

Santa Monica, California 
Frankincense Trail 
L lived in Taif, Saudi Arabia, for three years 
“Arabia's Frankincense Trail” (Qotober 1985) 
etruck an evocative chord. I could almost smell 
the aroma of frankincense. Your readers might 
he interested in another tale about the trail: Freva 
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US 
them takes more , 


Tying a shoe is a task Most of 
us take for granted. But for 
some of us, its much more 
Its an athievement 


Three out of every 100 
Americans aré mentally 
retarded. That's six million 
people who need our helo 
and encouragement. Not to 
tie tneir shoes for them, but 
to help them learn to do 
chings for themselves 


Through the ARC—the Associa- 





tion for Retaroed 
Citizens—America’s retarded 
citizens are learning to be 
Self-sufficlent. ARC provides 
job training workshop 
educational programs 
sheltered workshops and 
neighborhood housing to 
heip retarded people help 
themselves 


Over 65% of America’s retard: 


BO cinzens tan lead orodur- 
tive lives. Even the most 





severely retarded people can 
lear to stand on thelr own 
two feet 


its2aOi9g job, Buta rewarding 
one, ARC needs you to dive 
whatever you can—time 
money, jobs, housing oppor- 
TUNITY, Understanding 


Next TIMe Vou bend over to 
te your shoes, remember 
those who. need a little more 
help—and remember that you 
can give It 


Association for Retarded Citizens 


When you give help you give hope. 


Stark's The Southern Gates of Arabia, first pub- 
lished in 1936 but recently republished by J. P. 


Wiliam F. Gallagher 
Bangor, Maine 


An anthology of Thomas J, Abercrombic's arti- 

cles might make a. worthwhile National Geo- 
Eraphic publication. 

John D. Tinny 

New Castle, Delaware 


ltcertamnlyapould, Bul the 30-plus articles he has 
written and/or photographed ure easily found in 
libraries through a National Geographic Index. 


Trumpeter Swan 
“Ko-hoh, Ko-hoh!" to NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, 
Charles A. Bergman, and Art Wolfe. My fifth- 
grade students were thrilled by "The Trmum- 
plant Trumpeter” (October 1985), They had just 
finished hearing E, B. White's Trvmpe! of tke 
Saue when October's journal arrived. Many of 
the photographs could have been used to ilfus- 
trate White's story of a. young cob, 

H. J. Follett 


Margarita, Panama 


Planet Earth 


Your article on “Qur Restless Planet” is a reality 
for us these dvs. | congratulate the authors for 
the clear explanation of how an earthquake can 
occur and the mechanics of the thenamic crust. 


The question remains: How can quakes be pre- 


dicted and thousands of lives saved in the fubure? 
Elis. Anderman 
Mexico Citv, Mexico 


The 1083 tragedy in Mexico City will be the foeus 
ofa forthcoming earthquake story Heat attempls 
Loaner your guestion, 


Pearls 


Lread with great interest your article “The Pearl” 
(August 1985). T feel obliged to rectify an omis- 
sion. The history of the pearl in the first half of the 
20th century is senonymous with Leonard Ro- 
senthal, known worldwide as Pearl King. 

Born in the Caucasus in Russia, Rosenthal ar- 
rived in Paris usa 14-year-old immigrantin 184. 
He became expert in Onental (natural) pearts. 
When the Japanese introduced cultured pearis, 
he brought suit against the Japanese government 
and won. As aresult, the cultured pearl was giv- 
en that name, an X-ray apparatus was devised 
for its detection, and this half man-made-artifact 
could no longer pass as the erenuine article. 

After the 1929 crash, his fortune of over 100 
million dollars was wiped out, and Rosenthal, a 
Jew and a Socialist, fled to New York pentiiless. 
He started over, having by neceszity made peace 


with the cultured pearl, By importing huge lots 

from Shanghai for department stores, he helped 

establish the enduring fashion of the little black 

dress with a-string of pearls. He died in Beverly 
Hills in 1955; he was my father. 

Ruchel Rosenthal 

Los Angeles, California 


Members Forum 


In reference to Members Forum, October 1985, 
I'mappalled that one who reads NATIONAL GED- 
GRAPHIC should consider “knowing where the 
Amazon River is” as being “unnecessary infor- 
mation” or “clutter” of the mind. [If my doctor 
told me be didn't know where the world’s great- 
est nver was, I'd be afraid be couldn't find the 
iletsof Langerhans. Solong, Doc! 
Richard J. McKenna 
Half Moon Bay, California 


In body geography the ofets of Langerhans are 
celis in the pancreas thal secrete insulin. 


The letter stating “Tt's counterproductive to clat- 
ter the mind with unnecessary mformation™ 
makes two mistakes. First, there is no such thing 
3 unnecessary information. Every single bit of 
information that exists is important and useful to 
some living creature ithe universe, Second, it is: 
impossible to clutter the mind: Scientists have 
longsince proved that there is no discernible limit 
to the number of bits of information that the hu- 

man mind can receive, absorb, and remember. 
J. Stuart Morrow 

‘Sewickley, Pennsylvania 


Of the 774 letters published between September 
1981 and May 1985, some 33 percent came from 
within the 50 states, 6.6 percent from Canada, 
1.4 percent from England, and §.4 percent from 
the rest of the world. [ know that a very large 
number of your members are U. 5. citizens; but 
is it really as high as 83 percent, or do I notice a 
certain bias influenced by country of ongin? 


Cyril A. Adam 
Guernsey, Channel Islands, 0. BK. 


The Society's membership breaks down almost 
exactly as you have cownted owr letters: 82 per- 
cent of owr 20.7 million members live in the Unil- 
ed States, 7.3 percent in Canada, 1.8 percent im 
Aritain, and &.¢ percent in the rest af the world 

However, we choose letters for there intrinsic 
interes!, nol their relurn address. 


Letters showld be addressed to Members Forum, 
National Geogruphic Magazine, Box J7448, 
Washingion, D.C. 20013, and should include 
sender's addres and telephone mumber, Not ail 
letters.can be weed, Thoate that ave teil often be 
edited and excerpted. 


National Geographic, Febriary [986 
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Wildlife as Canon seesit: 
A photographic heritage for all generations. 
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ITHOUT WARNING South African police in an armored vehicle leveled shot- 
FUns ala crow cl that gathe red after the hus ral of a woman run over ! 1v fl police 

truck in a black township this past Jub. The mourners turned and ran. Freelance 
photographer Peter Rae sibccise (below?) took five frames of the fleeing crowd, then 
began running too. He did not realize that he had been shot in the feet and backs ofhis | 
legs. Helped into his car, he went for private treatment, for by appearing at a publi 
hospital he, the victim, would likely have been charged with “public vielence.” 

With 17 pellets of lead shot still embedded in him, one wound still oazing. he pressed 
on to complete his coverage for NATIONAL (sEOGRAPHIC of the Ndebele pe ople 

Such dangers have often con- 
fronted the 54-year-old South Af 
rican photojournalist. in June 
Lo6%, while working for the Rand 
Daily Afou, Magubane was arrest 
ec for allegedly conspiring to over- 
throw the state, When first jailed, 
he was forced to stand with each 
foot on a stack of bricks while po- 
hice interrogated him—day and 
night for five days. He was held 
without bail in solitary confine- 
ment in Pretoria Central Prison 
until September l4, 1970 

Though twice acquitted of the 
charges, he was “banned” within 
his own country for five years. He 
was forbidden to attend gather- 
Ings, associate with more than one 
person at a time, leave Johannes- 
bure without per Mission, or pur- 
sue his profession. He survived 
mainly by buying foods at auction 
and reselling them 

Yet he never put his cameras 
aWaAV has published seven 
books, including two on Soweto, 
the giant black township outside 
Johannesburg. His Maenhane’s 
South Africa was banned in South 
Africa for seven years 

Now based in New York City, 
Magubane returned to South Africa last November to cover the continuing violence 
New restrictions had been placed onthe press, but hates errapport he had from Years 
of dealings with the police promised little help. “The senior officers know me, but thes 
are not where the trouble is; they're behind desks. So I'm just another photographer.” 
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